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PAULUS AMILIUS. SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. were bestowed with such delicacy, and his manners were so 
ok eer fascinating and attractive, that I have been guilty of thinking, 
Orgies. wal | that he is the only man on earth I could love. He has held me 
“After the defeat of the Macedonians at Pydna, the Roman camp was Original. |up as a mark by his assiduous attentions, for every ill-natured 
illuminated and ne ssh a pine omar. 1. eye, and like his glove which he pulls off and on at pleasure my 
yas inconsolable 4 » discovery thi s two sons, the x : = 3 
- aa aieemaane age whe of all the brothers was the ote hap- THE DISCLOSURE. —— 2s courted or slighted.” E 
pily formed for virtue was not to be found. As he was naturally brave | “Florence Mason !” “FF — me my child, but when you discovered that stn 
and ambitious of honor and withal very young, they concluded thathis || «yeg Aunt, I wish I was dead!” heart and its affections were becoming interested, why did 
inexperience had engaged him too far in the hottest of the fight, and that he ‘Sos utterly oeatiea a you child!” you not withdraw yourself from the attraction of his socicty? 
certainly was killed. The whole army symputhised in his suspense and | “] : ; Did you not do wrong in admitting his intimate attention?” — 
distress and leaving their supper ran with torches out of the trenches to | dare say Aunt, but the vexations I have passed through 7 g 8 ; 
seek him among the foremost of the slain. It was now very late and he |! for the last month have disgusted me with the world and every “Aye Aunt there’s the great difficulty. Could I with any 
iced was almost given up, when he returned from the pursuit covered with the | thing in it”— show of reason have requested the discontinuance of his visits, 
cit. fresh blood of the foe.”—Plutarch’s Lives. | “What has happened my love, that could possibly affect you || could I by cold and frigid conduct lay myself under the 
‘ of The banners trembled on the heights | in this way?” imputation of caprice. Oh no, he would too easily have dis- 
” a = eon incl — || Aunt, you know that my pride would scorn a falsehood— coveréd his power en ee happiness. And what galls my 
Ot ae ena eae sent: || my independent spirit cannot bear evasion, and I flatter myself’, spirit to the very quick, is the idea, that I have forgotten the. 
— The conquerors crowded round the board } that a just principle of integrity causes me to despise deceit.” | rules of my _ and loved unsought—and been guilty of giv 
pon On that triumphant night, | “Yes my child. You have never deccived me, and now I ||!" Up my affections without a single solicitation.” 
d ad And filled the foaming oe | hope, you will open your heart and disclose all your sorrows, | Florence Mason walked to and fro the room, her tall figure 
intl By their shields’ and torches? light. and if I can in any way alleviate your affiiction, will do so || drawn up to its utmost height, and her cheeks alternately pale 
"” ap -tnenienginin.-hai tereabennnny } most readily”. and glowing as the humiliating reflection passed through her 
On each laureled Jeader’s brow y ‘ 2 . 
se For the serried hosts of Siavedee | Florence Mason blushed and her voice was weak and tremu- || mind. “Yes!” she exclaimed, “I could have borne death 
od” Beneath their arm lay low. | lous with conflicting emotions, as she answered. rather than this, but thank heaven, he has never by word or 
ily Their chieftain met each flashing eye } “Aunt! have you ever observed Ralph Lindsay’s attentions || action of mine, been led to suppose that he holds so large a 
agly ‘With an answering eagle-glance, l to me—?” portion of my happiness in his power. The thought of hav- 
eru. His proud exultant bearing told | «Yes my love!” ing to assume a false character in his presence.’ 
Their deeds of sword and lance.— y 40ve- , | Naecti ; : 
The But there came a darkly withering change “hee tus ya - also —_ word —e fitful they arel™ ee * ras te ee _ sail aaa itive 
O’er that high victor’s look, || J have observed it with indignation my dear, but as you | — are announced, 
" As a sudden thrill of icy dread || seemed so perfectly cdrcless about his society I said nothing Florence had barely escaped through the middle door and 
i His veteran bosom shook, | to you on the subject.” 'elosed it after her, before Ralph Lindsay was ushered in by 
i. pgpredben ne ohana wna, | Florence Mason could not be called critically beautiful, yet || the footman. 
the They quailed, who melee chieftain’s thought } there was something in her dark flashing eyes and exquisite || “My dear Mrs. Mason how are you? How are you? I 
ibed In his faltering words—my son?’!— 1 though small and irregular features, which always clicited a se- || have not seen you for several weeks.” 
au And where was he—the noble boy— i second glance from a stranger, and caused those around her to “Quite well Mr. Lindsay ! Have you been absent from the 
lone The belted Roman knight— | wonder at the changing and fascinating lights and shades which | city sir?” 
The fiery spirit that pressed on | passed over her countenance. One moment, every feature | “No indeed my dear Madam, thet I have not, but my en- 
i Pi a ogre herald | scemed cast inan expression of unutterable sadness, the next, ! lzagements have been so numerous that I have been compel. 
There passed a hurrying train { a flash of merriment, like a burst of sudden sunlight, lit them | ied to deny mysclf the pleasure of calling. How is Miss Flo. 
Seeking their high-born and their brave i up, and while eyes, lips and checks were all animated with a || rence?” 
= In the cold bed of the slain. || smile, her intellectual brow remained as calm and supcrior to|| “Very well thank you.” 
It was a wild and ’wildering scene— | change as carved marble. Perhaps the peculiar beauty of her | “Ts she in Madam?” 
_ The fitful midnight air || face consisted, in a smile, which always dimpled the corners of || “Yessir. Robert tell Mivs Mason thet Mr. Lindsay is here.” 
— “aa locks \| her lovely mouth, or it might have been, that her regularly || Mrs. Mason, as may be well imagined, felt most unpleasant- 
‘hsein and flickering oie ae || arehed eyebrows, and long silken eye lashes, threw from their || ly as to the result of this mecting. She feared that Florence 
a The pale stars of the sky— | dark shadows, a strange fascination in her eyes—however it || might betray a degree of agitation—of confusion, at secing 
, The bent brows of the anxious train— | may be, and however incapable I am of sketching her face, it || Ralph Lindsay so immediately after the disclosure of her feel- 
= And the gray-haired father’s eye.— | was undoubtedly beautiful, and that beauty consisted more in || ings, but it is a generally allowed fact that a womans heart, is 
bgehae and fruitless search was wer, | expression than the formation of her features. She was above a thing of strange contradictions, and as impossible to analyze, 
2 t0 Pt neg incense | the middle height, and her form possessed a fragile, though de- | with its contending dispositions, and interminable pride, as a 
vont, From his respected grief !— | cided symmetry, which was much enhanced by her quict easy || breath of summer wind, and Mrs. Mason, woman as she is wes 
He stood amid the heaped dead, || movements. Not so quiet as to induce the supposition of her | astounded at seeing Florence dance into the room with an un- 
tory With a white lip and comprest; | being an automaton or a puritan—or so easy as to cause one |! finished ball dress hanging over her arm and her beautiful curls 
os "“"Gceauee | to think her gestures and attitudes were studied. No, it was | falling in negligent disorder around her brow and temples, 
de lignite tiene | a thoughtless, careless, grace in all she said and did, refined by ] while her face wore that look of wild happiness which every 
 foi- It seemed approaching near: me | an instinetive knowledge of true gentility, and rendered dig- || one found so difficult to define. 
- It had a strange familiar tread: || nified by a superior intellect. ' | “ITow are you Mr. Ralph Lindsay ? How do you do sir? ” 
ae ieaeaee, ner ontpsna “My child has Ralph Lindsay’s conduct given you pain?” exclaimed Florence dropping a creer enteicepiegd a curtesy.— 
pote re ete fire, | Florence rested her head on her hand a few moments, and | “Now Aunt I want you to look at this dress ? 
~ For the blood that stained bie glistening shield | her dark brown curls partially concealed her glowing features, || “Miss Florence do allow me the pleasure of an examination 
i Was the fresh blood of the foe-— F | but Mrs. Mason observed two or three tears wandering over also?” 
aT The rent airrang with the army's shout, | her cheeks, and saw from the firm compression of her lips that | “No, no, Mr. Ralph Lindsay. You know nothing at all sir 
In that glai and glorying hour, /a struggle was going on in her heart. | about the matter, therefore keep your seat quietly and put my 
‘the And teare burst forth from the father’s eye | “Florence,” said Mrs. Mason, gently taking her hand away || work box to rights, while Aunt Mason and myself hold the 
“ Pr Se es ged 7 | from her forehead, * answer me one question, it is a very deli- | consultation.” 
tio His first gren A irk ve 1 cate one and may wound your pride: Do you love Ralph|| “Aunt! my dress is ruined.” 
out The wearer son of a prouder wreath, Lindsay ™ “How dear?” 
ated On the slave] Carthageniau* shore. | Florence started as if a serpent had stung her and excluim- || “Why the Mantua-maker has sent it home trimmed with 
yu- “This was Scipio afterward: conqueror of Carthage. |ed, “And you have discovered my secret. It would be worse | olive, roleaux, and the scantiest pattern of blonde she could 
Elizabeth Town, N. J. 1836, u. L. B. |\than vain now to deny you my confidence. His attentions \ find, and you knew I ordered that it should be trimmed with 
pee- 
yove 
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inches long and the corsage is furbelow of with ribbons—flow- | 


ers and plaits until it is a perfect sight.’ 


“My dear Miss Florence, just allow me the pleasure of sug- I spirit of virulence, without examining your own conduct, to | 


gesting a little 
999 


entirely for your form ? 


“J will allow no such thing Mr. Ralph, but if you are very || 
|| girl, who was compelled to submit to the charge of being tri- | 


alteration in the sleeve there—it is too small || 


anxious to be employed, thread my tambour needle and Aunt 


will give you one of Papa’s socks to darn! Aha! Your modesty | 


is put to the test at last, and I do believe you are pennianed for the | 
But | 
I 


cannot and will not be the most indifferently dressed person | 


first time in your life. Dear me what a phenomenon! 


Aunt what am I to do about the soiree to-morrow evening. 


present.” 


“Where is the fawn colored crape my dear that you got for 


Mrs. Carlten’s night ?” 


“Oh cried Florence” clapping her hands—*I had forgotten || 


that. 


ed on my wearing that velvet concern he brought me from La 


belle Paris.” 
“You looked unusually handsome that evening 


rence,” said Mr. Lindsay smiling. 


You know Aunt I did not wear it, because Papa insist- 


Miss Flo. blended with habitual melancholy running through his poctry 


“Ob yes I recollect your compliment, without being remind- 


ed of it, sir.” 
“What compliment did Mr. Lindsay pay you Florene 
“Will you believe me Aunt when I tell you, that he discov 


e?” 


ered a striking resemblance ~~ myself and that frightful |! 


picture at Claverton’s rooms.” 


“What picture my dear?” 


“Anne of Austria ! and I dare say I did look like her, for I| 


was excessively annoyed by certain individuals, and pouted || 


accordingly. Papa scolded and I went into a corner, where 
this gentleman followed me and paid that rare compliment, 


with as much easy impudence as if he had been saying the | } 


pretticst thing in the world!” 


“The dress of the picture, Miss Florence”—said Mr. Lind- | 
say bowing gracefully—“and the dress you wore that evening || 
I thought corresponded, but it w ould have been impossible to || 


trace a resemblance between the thick lipped—heavy browed 
Austrian Princess, and the lovely face then before me.”— 
“Pshaw! but Aunt I’ll tell you what I did to make the re- 
semblance complete. I was ina corner you know, almost hid 
from the eyes of the company, so I tucked back all my curls; 
and pulled my hair down over my eye- -bruws—and skivered 
my arms to my sides and projected my lips until I ene see 
them myself. Was I not successful Mr. Ralph Lindsay?’ 
Well, this gentleman, contrived to whisper one or two ob- | 
observations to some of our particular friends, who circulated 
them throughout the room, and I become the centre of attrac- 
tion, at least for the moment.” 

“But, Miss Florence you have forgotten to tell your Aunt 
how unmercifully you quizzed me after that, and made me the 
tom-fool, of the evening.” . 

“You deserved it richly sir, for endeavouring to attach ri- 
dicule even for an instant to a lady’s appearance.” 

“But my dear.” said Mrs. Mason, “did you not say, that of 
your own free will you made an object of yourseli” 

“Yes Aunt, but not until this young gentleman commenced, 
with his persiflage, and that bears so a an aflinity to quiz- 
zing that I was de termined as he had thrown down the gage 
of defiance, to take it up and conquer or confess my self van- 
quished.” 

“You conquered Miss Mason, then as ever”—replicd Mr. 
Lindsay—“but I have stolen this visit, from my numberless 

engagements, and must bid you good morning. Good morn- 
ing Miss Mason. I trust I shall sce you to-morrow evening at 
Mrs. Stokely’s soiree Miss Florence ?” 

“Yes Mr. Lindsay. I shall go most certainly.” 

He hesitated a moment, with his hand on the door, and at 
ength enquired if he should have the pleasure of attending 
her to Mrs. Stokely’s. 

Florence laid the tip of her beautiful forefinger on her lip— 
and cast her bright eyes upwards, as if uncertain whether or 
not she had formed any previous engagement. 

“Well I suppose so Mr. Ralph Lindsay. There’s Lincoln 
tho’ I half promised him, and Harry Rochester offered his es- 
cort. But never mind them, I bestow on you Mr. Lindsay the 
privilege of wearing my colors to-morrow evening.” : 

Thank you—thank you Miss Florence—a thousand times 
over.” 

“Qh dont be too hurried in your thanks. I go with you 
Mr. Ralph Lindsay, just for the sake of quizzing you a little, 
for your patience is really edifying, young gentleman.” 

“Good morning ladies,” said Ralph Lindsay as_ he left the 


|| be dearer to the German brothers than to sing heartily the | 
|| hymns of Korner. That which makes the genius of Korner, 


= 
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if 
pea-green roleaux and rich blonde, and just look at this waiet—|f he; “Do I not it betray a little and insigniGeant ulin in thus: 
keep your eyes away Mr. Ralph Lindsay—it is about two| idolizing a heartless girl.” 


Ah Mr. Lindsay—Mr. Lindsay, like too many of your sex, 
| when bearing the sting of mortified vanity, you indulged in a 


|| see whether or not it was in fault. 
i 
| 


Was it right or honorable | 
| Mr. Lindsay, for you by your attentions, to set the world a 
| wondering, and bring down its cold snecring pity on a lovely 


| fled with ? 





— 


CHARLES THEODORE KORNER. 


BY J. H. HEWITT. 


Original. 





So much has been said and written concerning this enthu- | 

} siastic German poet, that the name has become familiar to al. | 
; most every class of readers, and but little of novelty can be | 

| said of him and the few remains he has left of a genius which | 
though rare, truly suited the turbulent times in which he | 
|fiourished. There is a vein of fierce patriotism beautifully 





| which never fails to warm the heart of the reader, and while 
| it arouses every fecling of heroism, softens down the rough | 
| edge of passion with a gencrous feeling for the bard of the | 
|“Sword and Lyre.” 

Born of affluent parents at a beautiful retreat on the banks 
| of the Elbe in the environs of Loschwitz, his mind was na- 
turally attunded to the beauties of nature, and as he grew in 
| years the wrongs of his country awakened in his physically | 
| delicate nature, a strong and ardent love of country which the | 
greatest suflerings and privations could never deminish. His | 
|| parents, Christian Godefroi Korner and Anne Marie Stock, | 
originally intended him for the study of the Science of nature, | 





_duced them to bring him up to the church. Change of events, | 
|| however, brought on a change of disposition, and the young | 
/poet, after having completed his studies at Freiberg, and | 
Frankfort onthe Oder, commenced his career as poet and dra- | 


|| matic writer at Vienna, where his dramas of the Bride and | 
jthe Black Domino established his reputation. During four 
years of his residence at Vienna he produced with unabated 
| effect, six tragedies, five comedies and five operatic poems; be- | 
[sides three novels and a considerable number of detached | 
|| poems, the last of which were published under the title of | 
|The Lyre and Sword,” and remain a monument of his | 
| genius and a pride to that epoch of German Literature. | 

M. Girardin in 1830, in the Journal des Debats, thus “— 
|| marks on the popularity of the young and patriotic poet ;— 
“ His verses, his songs are circulated from month to month.— | 


At evening in the public inns, with doors closed, nothing can | 











|is his patriotism and his enthusiasm; he is not the Thyrseus | 
of the Cabinet who, seated in his chimney corner, makes songs 
of war—he is a soldier, a volunteer in the Black Chasseurs— | 
his sword by his side—his musket on his shoulder; he enrols | 
|for the purpose of saving his country and punishing tyrants, | 
|A poet and a soldier, his genius like his courage glows with | 
the fire of war, Every thing is poetry to him; the flash of the | 
|musket is the spark of liberty—the blood which reddens the | 
| battle plain, is the purple tinge of Aurora, the Aurora of li- | 
| berty !” | 

Korner entered the Prussian army in the month of March, 
1813, under the command of Major Lutzow, who raised under | 
his sole direction the terrible corps of black chasseurs called 
“Lutzow's Wild Huniers;” a batallion composed of young | 
gentlemen of good families, who took oath to shake off the | 
| yoke of Napolcon’s oppression and to revenge their outraged | 


They also pledged themselves to give and to receive | 
Korner met the enemy with that enthusiasm | 
which could not be quenched, an enthusiasm which animated | 
the whole corps, and composed his glowing verses under that | 
frantic inspiration, which appeared to be the very soul of his 
existence. Wounded by a rifle ball, he died an hour after he 


country. 





no quarters. 


|| but his biand disposition and habitual retirement gradually in- || 


to which they were adapted. 
well knew. how to keep alive the desperate patriotism of the 
dauntless corps to which he belonged; it was through the com. 
bined power of poetry and music, and, in the latter at least, 


‘Korner v was is the poet of war, he 


| the Germans are enthusiasts. I have heard the “Sword Song” 


|| sung in this country with all that wild enthusiasm which 


|| characterizes a wandering Switzer, when he chaunts the “Rans 
des vasches”—or the pride of a republican Frenchman as the 
bold Marseilles Hymn falls from his lips. 


SONG OF TILE BLACK CHASSEURS.* 

“To arms !—to arms!” dark vengeance utters, 
Up, Germans, raise the shout of War ; 

To arms ! to arms!—our banner flutters 


Beneath the flash of Victory’s star. 


Our band, is small—but hope’s before us 
Our trust is in Almighty God ; 

His angels spread their broad wings o’er us, 
And tyrant’s chains to dust are trod. 


No mercy grant—if ’reft of sword, 
Strangle your haughty enemy ; 

But, dearly scll your bosom’s blood— 
Death makes the struggling patriot free. 


Still, black Revenge’s dress we wear, 
Mourning for valor’s slavish trance ; 
Tell him who asks why red is here, 


That ’tis the crimson blood of France. 


God will !—when o’er the heaps of slain 
The star of peace shall mildly shine, 
That Victory’s flag may wave again 
O’er the free waters of the Rhine! 
The ardour of the foregoing lines, contrasts finely with the 
devotional warmth of the following, which the poet is presumed 
to have breathed durivg the raging of the battle. 
PRAYER DURING BATTLE. 
Father ! I cali on thee. 
Thou art veil’d from me by smoke of the battle, 
Meteors flash round me, and wild thunders rattle— 
Guardian of battles! I call on thee ; 
Father! thou guidest me. 


Father! thou guidest me. 
Lead me to victory, or let me perish ; 
Lord ! thy commandments forever I cherish— 
Just as thou wilt—so thou guidest me ; 
Father! I bow to thee. 


Father ; I bow to thee. 
In the soft whisper of autumnal foliage, 
Or in war’s thunder—thee I acknowledge— 
Great source of mercy !—I bow to thee; 
Father! thou wilt bless me! 


Father thou wilt bless me. 
Brief is my life, to thy merey I hand it, 
Thou hast bestowed it, and thou canst demand it; 
Living or dying, great maker bless me— 
Father! I will praise thee. 


Father! I will praise thee. 
*Tis not a struggie for lordly dominion ; 
Pride bids us shake off the heart-galling pinion— - 
Victorious or fall’n—great God, I praise thee ; 
Father! I yield to thee. 


Father! I yield to thee. 
When the swift lightning of death’s o’er me gleaming, 
When the life blood from any bosom is streaming— 
Glorious God! I wil! yield to thee ; 
Father! I call on thee! 


Lest this article should tire the reader, I will defer until 
some future time the translation of the rest of the spirit-stirring 
songs of the “Sword and Lyre;” they are rich in originality, 
though, when rendered into English must necessarily lose 
much of their native merit. 





had transcribed in his portfolio the “Sword-song,” 26th Au- 
gust, 1813, between Godebusch and Schwerin. He was interred 
with military honors, under an oak, emblematic of German 
liberty, near the village of Wobbelin. 

The dramatic works of Korner, worthy of mention, are the 
tragedies of Hedwig, Zoni and Zring. A complete edition of | 
his works, together with a biography, was published in Berlin 
in 1835—and with the Germans it is deservedly considered a 
treasure. 

“re I proceed toan English version of some of the songs 











SHORT SIGHTEDNESS, 





Original. 





“T beg your pardon Miss, old Stumble said, 
T hope I have not hurt your pretty had— 
My stars! [ am unfortunate to day, 

Forgive me lady—do forgive [ pray”’— 

As Stumble spoke he made a handssme bow 
And looking up—found he nad struck @ cow. 


*The “Black Chasseurs,” or Lutzow’ Wild Hunters, gave 


room laughing—but let us follow him to his office, where he || of the “ Sword and Lyre,” I will state that various transla- || and received no quarters from the foe Their uniform was 

was alone, without an eye to witness the weakness he betray- || tions have appeared, each possessing merit, though much of|| black, with red facings; the front of ther cap was ornamented 
.) R . " . . ° ’ 

ed. He wept. “This must and shall be subdued” exclaimed || the soul is lost by their separation from the peculiar melodies \| with a death’s head and cross-bones. 
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LUVER’S VOWS, 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 





Lady do not speak so rashly— 

Not so rashly lary fair, 

Vows made in te heat of passion— 
Lighter they—tan li zhtest air. 





Know ye not the wind is changing ? 
Aye, ye know the wind doth change! 
That lover’s vows are far more subtle 
Than the wind—is nothing strange. 
“I vow Belinda, that Chauncey Collingsdale is the most im- 
polite fellow in the world; he has no gallantry—no feeling | 
and” — 
“Heigho! my Cousin Cardell your’re in a pet this morning 


5? 
What’s the matter now? What’s Chauncey been doing te} 


fret his pretty Cardy 
“What's he been doing? 2? Did’nt he neglect calling at Mrs. | 
Mackenzics last night for me, according to his promise, and | 
did’nt he leave me there to get home the best way I could !— 
And here Susan tells me this morning, that he was seen in| 
Chapel street with some tearing fashionable,—These deceitful, 
treacherous men Belinda they deserve nothing from w peace, 
kind but unmitigated, scorn ai’nt it too bad Belinda, ai’nt it | 


, 9 


yk) 


now ? 
“Why really Cardell it seems to be bad enough truly, bnt 1| 
guess it is not correct. Why you know Chauncey has always | 





been one of the met <ttentive youths in the world, and you 





gine | ce zuatter before yeu denounce him so 
“f dunt ‘eo has treated me mez slighted me | 
i Lic t bear it—-ne DT ovcui, by my! 
of hr ppiness I wor 


“Dont be so rash Cardell,—at least, dont, exhibit so much H 


resentment until you give Chauncey an opportunity of expla-| 
nation, he may have good reasons for his conduct.” 

“No—he’s insulted me—neglected me—and I'll never for- 
give him, never, never ! | 

Cardell Simpson was a pretty little passionate damsel, whose | 
love was no half hearted business, and she had no netion of| 
being slighted with impunity. She was but s« venteen—bloom. | 
ing and beautiful, and from a host of gay admirers had made 





choice of Chauncey Collingsdale a young man of passable ex- i 


terior and pretty well informed mind. For several months the | 

Pal . . . ad | 
affectionate pair jogged on at a tolerable fair pace, and appa-| 
rently with but few of the wps and downs commonly encoun- | 


tered by those who launch their barks of happiness upon the || 
|| da, my vow has gone forth—I renounce her, from this day, | 


aaroaacag sea of love. 
The loving couple had been singled out by some of their | 
friends as fit associates long before cither of themselves had | 


any idea of negociating a partnership, and it was said by the 


more romantic of their female acquaintance, and of course || 
agreed to con mucho gusto by the gentlemen, that ‘nature had || 


formed them for cach other;” such being the ease, it followed 


* should become “one 


as a matter of necessity that the “twain 
flesh,”—and they, not being particularly desirous of thwart- 
ing the designs of so provident a guardian as mother nature, 
determined a-prisri to acquiesce and commit their all of earthly 
weal into cach: other keeping—and this they did withno trifling 
degrce of confidence. 

When prediction—which by the bye is one of the most en- 
terprising speculators in existence, first took the wing in re- 


ference to these youngsters, they were not acquainted, and || 


their introduction to each others society was brought about by || 
one of those highly interesting and perfectly non committal 


circumstances, called accidents—and whether these are the || 


result of design, and committed as frequently accused—on 


purpose, or not, is not the subject of our present inquiry; it is || 


enough for as at this time to know, the important fact of their 
having been brought together, and in conse quence thereof con- | 
ceived a fellow feeling, and reciprocity of affection. It may 

not be improper to say, however, thet the case of these To 
kers, was rendered somewhat remarkable, by the condition of 
affairs previous to their acquaintanceship, and this will appear 
to give rise to some doubts as to whether theirs was a “first 
love,” a fer seemingly acec pted swain, had been fer montlis pi ay-| 
ing his derours to Miss Carde Il, and Chauncey was exceed- 
ingly attentive at the same tine to a “like! 


y lass” living in 
another part of the city. Now it may be tl 





t, and per- 


haps admits of proof, that Love in consideration of these cir- || 


cumstances, had double duty to perform,—first, the destruction 


of a part of his own, or the work of some innovator, in wear- | 
i > ain”? fi ££ ees | 
ing the “twain” fiom their former partialities, and second, the || 


engendering of mutual regard—be this as it my, the thing 
was done, and Cardcll and Chauncey were decidedly and legs- 
timately in love. 

So much had been said in the gossip of the day about the 
fitness of Cardell Simpson, for. the companionship of Chauncey, 


||no more! I here renounce her, from this moment, forever! 





and the “good and sufficient reasons” why Chauncey Collings. | dell, and arming g herself in the panalopy of offended pride, she 
dale, should select Cardellas his “lady love,” that when they |) rushed by Chauncey, whose heart beat high with hope, and 
met, they had but liltle to do save the loving of each other, | ran the entire mile that seperated her from her home. “ey 
and they became intimate immediately, and that too without | |da was left in a fine predicament, and apologized with bac 

the formula of a direct presentation. The aforesaid aecepted | || grace for the deception she had used, which would doubtless 
swain and likely lass, became minus a lover each very soon || have brought Hessings on her head, had it met with success. 
thereafter, and ceased to be the objects of their “warmest wish-||She made the best of the disappointment; and Chauncey, to 
es,” when the transfer of affection was thoroughly made—which } convince her and himself of his independence, waited on i 
thing was done with mutual celerity and interest : for months || linda to the door—which they had hardly reached, when an 
the sea continued smooth, and on they sailed, peacefully, and | old friend of the family, drove up; and, handing a parcel to 
without the shadow of interruption. The first misgivings that || iC hauncey, requested him to bear it to Mrs. Simpson, who was 


ever assailed the bosom of Cardell, were occasioned by the un- | supposed to be engaged in the back part of the house. The 
welcome tidings of Chauncey’s having been seen with the | || package was too heavy for Belinda to handle with ease, or cise 
tearing ‘fashionable when he should have been with her, and || he would he ive been happy to have given it to her charge, and 
the suspicion that this same tearing fashionable, might be the || ||departed. ‘There was no time for making up winds; and 
“likely lass’ whom, it was said he was once fond of, was | taking hold of the package, he hurried through the hall; open- 
like a death blow to the hope she had indulged; and it | j ing the parlor door, he entered in great haste, and had reach- 
is no wonder that the fear of the old flame being revived, | ! ,ed the middle of the apartment, when the well-known voice of 
which would be the inevitable cause of the loss of a beloved || an associate, whom he had not seen for a long time, arrested 
suitor should throw a lovely damsel of seventeen into a pet, as | \| him; ian the bundle, he turned about, and gave a hearty 
her cousin Belinda was pleased to term it. } welcome to the return of his carly companien, Edward Simp- 

For several days after the slight referred to, Cardell kept her |! || son, the brother of his pouting love, who sat near him, a/most 
room, and sullenly refused admittance to Chauncey, or any || the happiest of her kind. The expedition with which she has- 
one whom she thought would be likely to intercede in his be- |) tened from the park, brought her to the house at the moment 
half. Feeling somewhat like “The Discarded,” and indulging, || her brother entered; and, overjoyed, she fell into his arms, 
in the midst of his heart-burnings, in the consciousness of his || yore she remained some time, and from which she had 
entire innocence, and the unmeritedness of the treatment he | searecly been released, w hen Chauncey came in with the 
|| had received, a reaction commenced in his wine facul! 


se | package. This was a hoppy cc:bination of circumstances. 


}and resentment usurped the place of Clauncey’s tenderness | ye sight of the brother and “tierd, had subdued the ficlings 








|. 1 affaction 17A > ¢ a } t % : a a. ene . e » se } Pp 

}and affection. ‘“iarice he had asked to be seca by Cardell, and | of the very v ‘illing pair, and neither felt disposed to retreat. 
OR he tay Rh Sane 4] east PE Spey ; ia ‘ = i: ; } 
thrice she had denicd the re quest. On the fourti visit, he was | Edward, son after, went in search of his mother, und the 


s|| received in the partor by Belinda, who advised that he should |pouters were left alone. 


| wait a while longer and learn what change his absence would || «Joy could you serve me so, Mr. Chauncey?” said Carde Il, 

work upon the feelings of the now appcrently ineurrigible Car- looking raost beseechiagly up in his face. 

dell. The advice was too late: Chauncey’s anger had effer- } “Serve you how?” asked Chauncey. 

| vesced; and, in reply, he stammered—“Tell her, she secs me || “Why you never called for me, as you promised, at Mrs. 

a- || Mackenzie’s, that Thursday night, and I was obliged to come 
“Not so fast,” returned Belinda, “you may both repent your | home by onal shin ten o’clock.” 

inconsiderate resolves.” | “I never knew a word of it; you did not tell me you were 
“Inconsiderate resolves! Repent!! Have I not been seve- | going there.” 

ral days making up my mind? Have I not weighed the mat: ||” “I did not?” Amazed. 

ter coolly and calmly, and have I not considered consequences || «No, 

|in all their bearings? and do you say now, that I shall repent? | “And were you not scen with a fashionable lady, in Chapel 

I cannot repent; I am firm, and will remain so.” || street, on the same night?” 

“No, I was at the store.” 

“Confound that Susan! what a story teller she is!” Mad, as 

long, and meditating so much upon the subject? No, Belin-| p76 nature of the case would admit. 


“And this has been the cause of all this unpleasantness, 


“When you find you are in error, will you remain so?” 
“Error, indeed! How can I be in error, after waiting so |: 


| forever! and from this moment, I ccase to be her friend.” 
] So saying, Mr. Collingsdale took his departure; and there 


has it?” 
“Forgive me, Chauncey, I will never do so any more.” 


|can be no doubt but the young man meant what he said, and Crying. 
“Come, come, Cardell, don’t ery, I will not think any more 
lland hi se ow > iInchine Aleat £ sare. thaw i ini: > 
and his purpose would be unflinching. Alas! for lovers, they about it.” Crying too. 


went to his own home exulting that his heart was adamant, 





| know not upon what a slight tenure their firm resolves are “Heicho! fine business this! cried Belinda, running into 

| built—they think not that a look, a word, may crumble the || ¢ne roow, “it looks like giving vows to the winds, I reckon‘” 

lofty castles they have reared in fancy, and lay their proudest P 

| = : ‘ ee a Oh never from this hour to part 
land most boasted determinations in ruia, at their feet. An || You'll live and love eo true; 

| affront is too frequently followed by rescntinent, and the re- I The sigh that rends sweet Cardell’s heart, 


| sentment by a nullifying proclamation, which is thought to be || Will break sweet Edward’s too” — 


} a pillar of strength—tirmly fixed, and forever immovable, || = - 
DESPONDENCY. 


BY E. ¥. R. 


|| The whole proceedure is evidently marked with sincerity, and | 
|| carried on with full determination ct f purpose; but strange as || 


\ it may seem, a single glance from the eye of the loved, like me- 


| 
|| 1idian beams from the burning sun, upon the newly fallen snow, | Original. 
\| | ‘s 

| 


melts away every disaffected fecling, and restores the heart to 


its wonted temperature. How does the flower, whose beauti- i Do not deem my heart all lightness, — 
| ful head is weighed down by the dews of the night, unfold its \ Tho? my smiles may pone : _ 
i i i sc - | leem life’s sun sheds brightness, 
ane ss. and raise , ; stem, as to raz veetindoed tl Do not deem 
| loveliness, and raise uj on its stem, as if to g LZE, in ren wated | O’er the flowera that strew my way: 
excellence, upon the sunlight that has revived it? and now || Truc, there moments are, when gladness, 
In my laugh rinzs loud and free— 
But e’en then, the heart hath saduess— 
Grief—which may not utterr’d be. 


| fre ‘sh and flourishing is the bloom of that flower, and how im- 
|| prove d its beauty, just after the cause of its depression is re- || 
i} moved! So with the human heart—it faints, it falls, it lan- || 
Al ithe fond hopes deeply cherish’d 
Those that wore the brightest bloom— 
Iu their lov’liness have perish’d, 
{ Aud my heart is wrapt in gloom. 
Yet the hidden fount of f-eling, 
| { would screen the world’s cold eye, 
Aud life’s bitterness concealing, 
Smile upon each passer-by. 
Dec. 18. 1835. . 


| guishes, beneath the pressure of disappointment. Remove the 
cause of its distress, and, like the flowers in the spring time, |j 





it “omes forth, as it were, in gladness, rejoicing anew in the 
| — of its success. 

‘Three tardy weeks wore on, and the lovers, during all that 
|| pe riod, maintained the firmness of their integrity; and exulted, 
gaara in the pain they were inflicting upon cach otacr! | 
Belinda endeavored, repeatedly, in vain, to bring the lovers 
|together: for she hoped thereby to effect a reconciliation; and 


she was about to give up tlie case as hopeless, when she fell || CAUTION. 
|upon an expedient which, if it accomplished nothing more, || — 


Original. 


| 7. . 7 * 
| proved her friendship for the lovers. She addressed a note to 


Chauncey, requesting him to mect her in the park, about a ] 
Stern winter comes—the stubborn King 


Sweeps on wild and stormy wing— 
The old chap freezes as he goes 
So Ladies fair take care of your toes. 


1| 
I ; : ; 
! mile from the city, at a certain hour; end, taking Cardell with 

her, merely, as she said, for a walk, had well nigh succeeded 


ji in bringing them in contact. ‘The plot was suspected by Car. | 
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THE FANCY BALL. 


BY R. WH. M. | 


= 


Original. 


ca | 
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| and Mr. B. had not taken the trouble either to pay his respects 
to the hostess, or in any manner to account for his being there. 
They had never been introduced to him, and knew him but as 
'the son of one of Mr. F’s creditors who occasioned more dif. 
ficulty before he would come to a compromise than all the rest 


together. Mrs. F. determined his ungentlemanly conduct 


| the circumstance, but left it to Mrs. Fielding’s own reflection; 
and the more Mrs. F. thought of it, the less criminal the con. 
duct of Mrs. Davis appeared. She had told no untruth; she 
|| had but spoken of persons she really knew, but not upon the 
| footing upon which she led Mrs. Fielding to suppose her ac- 
quaintance ‘stood, and the poor woman in passing herself off 


Tt was at length concluded that Mrs. Kirvy should appear | should not go unpunished, and therefore wrote him a note re- ||as belonging to a more elevated station in society than she had 


as amillincr with a wicker basket of caps and flowers thrown | 
over her arm. Fortunately for poor Mrs. F.elding’s peace of} 
mind, Mr. and Mrs, Kirby were encounterec on the steps by | 
Mr. Fielding, and the former despoiled of his hoops—but in| 
his consternation, he had overlooked the little basket on Mrs. 
K’s arm and she paid her respects to the hostess in all the | 
glory of her gaudy millinary. However, Mrs. Ficlding found | 
an opportunity of secreting the basket under a table shortly | 
ufter their entrance, and consoled herself with the hope that | 
the guests might have taken her for a flower girl or some | 
uch fanciful character. Had Mrs. I’. been permitted to leave | 
lier inevitable task of reeciving the company and move about | 
the rooms, she imagined she could have mingled the incongru- 


~ 


ities and cover defects which would otherwise be observed; 


° > | 
but when the last expected guest had arrived, and she saw all || her disappointment she almost 1esolved never to give another | 


her aristocratic friends around her, she undertook the task of'|| 
making them feel at home. But alas! it was a matter of utter 


impossibility. Such of her old friends as were present stood || 


in groups, expressing aloud their surprise at Mrs. F. being able || from her reveries by the sound of merry voices and laughter, 


to induce so many of the elite to grace her ball, and the aris. | 
tocracy in turn made their remarks to their own sct in whis-| 
pers which were reecived by rude tiltering and open laughter, | 
whilst cach was afraid to speak to any one whom they had 


| questing to know his motive in coming, as she had taken the 
'trouble to assure all of her friends whom she had scen since 
the ball, that it was not by her invitation or that of Mr. F.— 


|| Mr. Bane returned for answer, that he went through mere idle 


| curiosity, and that he acknowledged having spoken of the oc- 


|| currences of the night even to the despoiling of her brother of || 


ithe hoops of which he had been a witness, but that Mr. F. 
| would see that, at the time of his late failure, if he would take 
ithe trouble to examine his books, that he was in debt to the firm 
of Bane & Son $17,000, which, he certainly thought, entitled 


him to admission, and that he had taken the trouble to assure | 
|all of his friends whom he had met since the reecption of her || 


note, that his ball ticket was well paid for. All this was not very 
pleasant food for Mrs. F’s reflection, and in the bitterness of 


entertainment of any sort, size, or description. 
A few days after these occurrences, as she sat in the parlour 
chewing the cud of no very swect fancies, she was aroused 





ang right to do, had but done what thousands of our intimate 
|| friends are daily doing, with this exception, that she but 
|| strove to elevate herself’ whilst they are endeavoring to tram. 
Mrs. Ficlding thereby received a 


esson which has been of service to her. 


| 

| 

| ple on the rights of others. 
i] 


Upon her return from the springs this season she cultivated 


|| the acquaintance of those whose friendship she deemed most 
|| sincere and least interested, and by giving up a foolish strug- 
| gle for a position amid our republican aristocracy, made her- 
| * e 7 3 

| self an agreeable companion for those whose socicty would be, 
| J 

|in every sense of the word, of value to her and her children. 





-_——— 


NIGHT ON THE PRAIRIE, 


BY C. 


| A 
C. COX, A. B. 





Original. 





| Pn . 

| It was about nightfall, in the latter part of September 18~, 
when I reached .a small village in one of our western States, 
I had been travelling many miles, withcut intermission, over a 


and ere she could arise to ascertain the cause, her four chil- | bleak dreary road, and execedingly fatigued in body and worn 


dren entered, ushering in their old favorite, Anna Bland. Mrs. || 


Fielding was really glad to see her, for she felt sad and lonely, | 
yet she wondered much at Anna’s coming as she must have | 


in mind—it was with no small degree of pleasure that I gazed 
around upon the cluster of human dwellings which constituted 
the town of B . The tavern indeed promiscd in its exte- 








not previously known, for fear of incurring a bowing acquain-|) heard of the ball, and have felt hurt at her exclusion. She || Tior appearance little of what we call comfort or convenience; 


To add 


to Mrs. Fielding’s distress, her friend, Mrs. Davis, positively 


tance with one who did not belong to the exclusives. 


refused to remove from a corner in which she had ensconced 


win oar De ee eee ae oe | 
herself on the plea of a violent head-ache, and showed by her), commence. At length, when she arose to go, she requested | 
: ana 

the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Fielding’s company on the next | 


conduct that she sincerely wished herself out of the house.— 
However, as some compensation, Mr. Willard moved through 
the rooms with all the ease of a perfect gentleman, requesting 
introductions to those who seemed most neglected, and making 
his socicty acceptable to all. 


After the expiration of some two hours, which scemed to 
Mrs. Fielding an eternity, the guests were summoned to sup- 


per, and she congratulated herself upon tle prospect of an end 


to her troubles. Alas! they had but just begun. Amonz the| 


borrowed silver was one set particularly massive and el gant | would not fail to be present, at the same time that she con- 


which she had ordered her own servant to appropriate to the 


use of those least intimate in the house, but unfortunately onc | 
of the spoons had fallen to the lot of Mrs. Kirby and Mrs. 


Fielding in speechless agony listencd to a dispute between Ler 


which her own orders with regard to the disposition of the 
silver were exposed to the view of the by-stauders. There 
was to be sure a great clatter of knives, forks, spoons and 
tongues, but yet she knew it must have been overheard by | 
numbers, and she felt assured thet nothing further could add 


to the misfortunes of the night. 


Whether from dancing on the floor above, or from what cause, | 


ve are unable to state, the temporary chandclicr was loosened | 


from the ceiling, and just as she was congratulating hersclf 


upon the enjoyment evinced by her guest of the good things | 


provided for them, it fell upon the centre of the table with a} 


tremendous crash, demolishing all before it, covering the dress- || rooms, which he tells me were filled to overflowing, but he 


es of the ladies with ices, jellies, &c., and most unfortunately 
dashing Mrs. Kirby’s fruit baskets into atoms, 


ing could interfere, the guests in her vicinity were edified by 
the account of the baskets having been in her possession for | 


years, of the care she had taken of them and her willingness } 


to lend them, but it secmed so unkind for a sister to refuse 
when mere acquaintances were willing to lend all their houses 
afforded. Mr. and Mrs. Fielding tried to repair the damage the | 


supper table had sustained, by ordering refreshments to sup. || 


ply the place of those which had been rendered unfit for use, 


and Mrs. F., smiling as a martyr at the torture may be sup- || 
? | 


posed to do when every nerve in the physical frame is stretched 


to its most exquisite extension, assured her guests that the || 


harm done was trivial and of no moment. 

This occurrence ended the misfortunes of the night, and 
never did culprit receive a reprieve from death with more heart- 
felt pleasure than did Mrs. Fielding the adieu of her departing 
guests on that memorable evening. She consoled herself by 
the hope that the misfortunes of the occasion would not be re- 


peated; but she was mistaken for several kind friends who had | 


~not been invited called to let her know how badly young Mr. 
Bane had acted in spreading abroad the incidents of the nicht. 
Mr. Bane had not been invited to the ball, but came in the 
train of a lady who did not require his escort inasmuch as she 


| was farther convinced of this when she observed a degree of } yet, at that time, the most splendid edifice could not have been 
restraint in Anna’s manner quite unusual, and an evident wish |; more welcome. After secing my horse comfortably stabled, I 


to broach some subject if she could but summon courage to | entered the bar-room and took a seat with the landlord, near 


But she was mistaken —| 


Mrs. Kirby || so kind to my poor mother and myself when we needed your 
yolled forth a fearful scream, and before Mr. and Mrs. Field- |! 


evening. She had preferred giving her invitation in person 
as there would be but few persons present. 
anxious that their marriage should be private, particularly as 
they would return to the city on a visit early in spring, when 
she would have an opportunity of seeing all her friends. 

| Had a thunderbolt fallen at hor feet, Mrs. Fielding could not 


She recovered herself, however, and promised Anna that she 


gratulated her upon her approaching happiness, and then seated 
herself to reflect upon the mutabilities in this most changea- 
ble world. She sincerely rejoiced in Anna’s good fortune, and 


| 
Mr. Willard was | 
| 
| 
| 


have been more paralyzed than she was for a few moments, || 





| now recollected having heard something of Anna’s having a 


Bl ns 7 F > s 3 
and the servant as to whether she should retain it or not, in|! beau in New Y ork, but never for a moment conjectured that 


he could be her favorite, Mr. Willard. Mr. and Mrs. F. at- || 


|| Four Mile tavern on the prairie. A poor man wio is dying, 


tended the wedding, and when paying their respects to Mr. | 


W., expressed their surprise when they heard of it the prece- || 


ding day. Mr. Willard smiling replied, that she might have 


A guilty blush suffused Mrs. Fielding’s 
| cheek,and an unpleasant expression flitted over her face, which 
Anna observed and strove to dissipate by telling her that Mr. 
|, Willard was not aware that she had received no invitation, 
and suffered him to remain in error. My dear Mrs. F., said | 
Anna, I knew that it was owing to the crowded state of your 


Anna from her bail. 


might have imagined it a slight offered to me; and you were 


kindness, that I was anxious Mr. Willard and yourself should | 
be good friends. 

This conduct on the part of Anna was a greater reproach 
to Mrs. F. than the most studied representation, and she felt | 
| the kindness of her motive and the delicacy of her behavior 
/in its full foree. The evening passed off pleasantly indeed, 
jand the tempered gaicty but happy faces of the few persons 


| present afforded a contrast to Mrs. Ficlding’s ball, and made 
| her sigh as she reflected upon the labor and expense she had 
lavished to purchase for herself a few hours of exquisite mise- 
|ry. When she arose to take leave, Mr. Willard mentioned 
their intention of visiting our city the following spring, and 
requested that Mrs, Ficlding would return to New York with 
them as Anna would then be in a house of her own and tliecy 





might thence visit Saratoga together. 
In compliance with their urgent invitation, the ensuing sum- 
|mer saw Mrs. F. the guest of Anna; and without a struggle 


i lard’s friends. In some of her preparations for the intended 
| trip to the springs it became necessary to call upon Anna for 
her mantuamaker’s direction, and Mrs. Fielding was not a lit- 
|| tle surprised to find in the person of her friend’s dress maker 





been sure that nothing but important business could have kept || 


a deep old fashioned hearth, upon which blazed a cheerful fire 
|of faggots. 

“It has been a cold, blustering day,” said mine host ina 
half smothered tone, as he rubbed his hands and drew his 
chair nearer the chimney corner. “Very, indeed!” I replied; 
and (by way of continuing the conversation) inquired in the 
same breath, the distance to a place a few miles north of the 
village. I obtained, however,a very short answer; and disco- 
vering that the backwoodsman was in a much worse humor 
jthan I suspected, I asked no more questions, but delivered 
mysclf up in silenee to my own reflections, We had not been 
seated many moments, when the sound of horses’ fect coming 
jrapidly up the yard towards the house, started me from my 
reveric. Instantly a voice called loudly from the door, “Ial- 
|loat who’se in?” ” returned the land- 
lord grufliy, “and what may be your wish at this time of 
night?” “My name is Nat. Salter, and I am just from the 


“What is your name? 


sent me to get somebody from the town to go and sce him; 
and I thought I would call here first. 
fellow will leave us before morning, and he may have some 


Do come! the poor 


| great seerct on his mind.” “I am sick myself,” returned the 
other, “and besides, I won’t trust my life with every body that 
comes along—so be off about your business—you can’t gct 


’ “Stop, sir,” said I, interrupting the last speaker, 


any one here.’ 
“vou may not know that I ama physician, and have been 
taught to disregard my person when the prospect ofivrs of as- 


sisting a fellow being in distress.” 


The manner of my new 
acquaintance became suddenly changed at this intelligence, 
jand with an altered voice called the ostler, and ordered him 
ito bring the gentleman (meaning me) his horse, and to sce 
jthat my own was well fed and provided for. I had returned 
‘to the seat by the fire, and was sitting with my head resting 
}on my hand, revolving in my mind the strange scene which 
i had transpired, and just reproving myself that I had so rashly 
consented to risk my life with a perfect stranger in a strange 
| place, when the ostler looked in at the door and announced 
that “the crittur was ready.” Ina few seconds I was mounted, 
and wheeling about, dashed after my guide through a piece 
We were soon 
| well on our way, and finding my companion disposed to be 


” 


of dense woodland, which skirted the town. 


sociable, I made a few inquiries in reference to the sick man 
on whose account he had taken so late and long a ride. In 
reply, I learned that he was unknown to the present inmates 
of the tavern—that he had arrived carly on the day previous— 
called for a room, and had becn writing most of the time 
since—that he had never opened his mouth to one of the in- 





| for it enjoying the advantages of an clegant and polished so- || mates of the place until a few hours before, when he made 
‘ciety, and receiving every attention from Mr. and Mrs. Wil- || the request already mentioned. .From this account I became 


deeply interested in the object of the visit, and was deeply 
buried in my own thoughts, when the guide pointed with his 
finger to a flickering light in the distance, and informed me 
that it proceeded from the Prairie tavern, We soon came up 


entered the room leaning upon the arm of anothcr gentleman, | her ci devante friend, Mrs, Davis. Anna made noremark upon|} to the house. It was built of logs roughly plaistered together, 
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and containing but three rooms, two above and one below 
stairs.’ I was received at the door by a tall, slender woman, of |) the great Eternal, that I would be revenged! This burst of 
dark hair and features, and conducted silently into one of the | passion subsided and left me with a fecling of settled hate to- | 

upper rooms; when, after the light had been placed upon the |) wards my rival, and a restless longing after revenge. The | visited strange countries, and mingled with strange men; but 
hearth, I was left alone with the sick man. “Take a seat,” || following day found me on the steps of that house to which ||a wo, which would not, could not die. I had sought religion, 
gaid a low voice from a cot in one corner of the apartment, 1 had so often repaired with a lighter heart. I made my | no peace came to my blasted soul! I still felt the warimgs of 
“and come near me. I cannot talk loud or long.” I drew || congratulations, unmoved, to the married pair; and with a} and had been told in my dreams that I was doomed to perdi- 
achair to the bedside, znd my cyes wandered over the form || forced smile conversed with them of the happiness in store for |, tion—and I felt the awful truth. At length I grew sick of 
them in the future. I pretended to admire Charles Belmont, and || wandering, and resolved to return to America. I once more 
very handsome, but then wore the pale and hollow look of the |) with a little ingenuity soon obtained his perfect friendship and || sct foot on the soil of my country. But who would have 
In the survey of his features, I was particularly || confidence. But a few weeks had elapsed subsequent to the || known George Barclay? My brow wore the signet of prema 
struck with the bold and expanded forehead, over which his |) events which I have related, when an alarming decline took | ture age, and consumption was gnawing at my vitals with 


tich dark locks clustered in luxuriant beauty. “You appear |! place in Licutant B's. health, and I urged him to travel through | fearful rapidity. I could not return to the scenes of my child- 


. . ae ons er Cee: orc eran Tan W tat anes P . | - - P s 
to be quite unwell, sir,” said Tin a tender tone. “Yes,” he} the west, at the same time offering my company and atten. | hood. A new impulse was upon me, and, in spite of my will, 
| I found myself travelling towards the very spot in which I had 


replied feebly, “I shall be a dead man before another hour|! tions. To this proposition he at length assented, and after 
. I feel that the event which I have long} lcaving his young wife in tears, with the promise that he || imbrued my hands in the life blood of another, and clothed 
|| my own heart in bitterness. At length I arrived at the place. A 


| house stood over it, and I entered. After obtaining a room, I 
|'took out ‘my ink horn and paper, and sat down to complete 


the sensation! I lifted my hand before heaven, and swore’ by || of all others, my heart was still knit in the strongest affection. 
|I paid up my bill at the tavern, and started off for one of our 
l}atlantic cities, whence I determined to ship for Europe. I 


| 
| 


ofa tall lank man, with a face which might once have been 





consumptive, 










Ce 
3 


may pass awa 
wished and prayed for, is fast coming upon me. My life has | would return shortly, and write often in his absence—we set 
been acurse, and now I am happy! But I will not anticipate |} out on our journey. At the end of the fifth day, we arrived 


what } have prepared in writing, for your inspection. On that} at this place, which was then an old shed, and untenanted. 
table” said he, lifting himself in bed and pointing towards the || “Charles,” said J, “we must stop here to-night—you are fa- || what I had already commenced—the history of my liie. It 
only window in the room, “you will find a sealed manuscript || tigued after our long ride. I will bring in some straw for | is at last finished;—and I feel that it will be my last earthly 
open it when J am dead, and read it.” Tere he fell back on || your bed, and give youa draught from my flask to refresh || act—keep it by you, and remember it is the record ef the 
I perecived that his breathing grew more hurried || your broken spirits.” “You are very kind,” replied he, “and || Llackest fiend of hell!” 

” % * ” * 








the pillow. 
and irregular, and the rattle in his throat became more and | T shall not forget to write my dear Mary of your goodness to | 
more distinct. He was evidently fast going. I opened the | her poor weak husband.” ‘This short speech affected me for || Here the manuscript ended. In a note found ina coat 

gt | but revenge was uppermost, and I braced myself’ | pocket, he requested that he might be buried with his head 
ted side. ‘The dying man looked up into my face with an | for the task which I was about to perform. Throwing down || downwards, near the spot in which he had committed the fa- 
ose hay upon the floor of this shed, and handing him | tal decd. he superstitions taverner insisted that he should 
vn some powerful || not be on his premises to haunt him and his family. And af- 


x ¥ » ¥ * 


door, and calling the landlord into the room, returned to the || a moment; 


expression of wild delight, and taking my haud in his own, as] some lo 


though he would have said, “I thank you for this office of} the bottle, into which I had privately throv 
kindness,” breathed out his life vith a heavy groan. After || narcotic, I urged him to lie down and endeavor to sleep. He || ter being deposited in a rough box, the body was transported 


1 nl | . ° ° . 9 : ae - = as ; ’ ¢ } > » 
the landlord had left the room, © belted the door—removed the |, did as I directed, and ina very short time slept soundly. The ||" an old wagon cart, to the ne ighboring town, and interred 


cand] to the tabie—and sat down to peruse tlie manuscript! moon passed from under a cloud at that moment, and its pale || alongside of Charles Belmont, the victim of his passions. On 

It was written in a fair, legible hand, and ran thus:— light fell full upon the deathly countenance of the invalid. For || the following day, at sunrise, I continued my journey. But 
“An unseen impulse uiges me on to this history of my life.|| an instant I repented of my resolution. But revenge whis. || ™onths and years passed away before I could recur without a 

Its contents cannet effect me hereafter, although it may sever’ pered, “go on!” and I could no longer hesitate. Drawing || shudder, to the night spent on the prairie! 

toshow the world my true character. I was the only son of || from under my cloak a large knife, which I had purchased for || = 


ROBERT EMMETT. 


arich and indulgent father, in the western part of the State! the purpose, before leaving home;and, marking well my aim, 


Every attention had been lavished apon my edu! I plunged it deep into his heart! A sudden shiver passed || 
Original. 


of Virginia. 
ation; and, with a tall, handsome figure of body—wealth and || through his frame, and every muscle was still!’ The warm |, 





What a train of interesting associations dees the name of 


intelligence, I had few rivals in my native place. Mary Wat. || blood gushed out over my hands! I shuddered for a moment; | 
We contemplate 


tox was all that the heart could desire, or the imagination de-| but recovering myself, threw the recking blade as far as I| this distinguished man excite in the mind! 
pict—though years have clapsed since we met—and I have no || could hurl it; and, mounting my horse, started off in a gallop | him first a gay and intrepid youth, intelligent in every judge- 
eness to remind me of the unfortunate girl, yet) for the nearest town. I hurricd to the tavern, and calling out | ment end beautiful in every eye—then we picture him, a per- 
do I remember lier loveliness. How richly upon her delicately | the landlord, urged him to follow me—telling him, with well | severing student in Trinity College—then the honorable gra- 
arched neck fell the rich mass of raven hair!—what a form!) assumed agitation, that my fellow traveller had been dragged || duate—then the betrothed of the lady of his love—then a lead- 


—it haunts me still with its lustre and ex-) from his horse by a highwayman, and murdered—that having | er in a daring rebellion—then the victim of patriotism upon 
No one can read his sad history without emotion. 





miniature Ji! 





and oh that eye! 
pression! But I will cease to attempt a description of those) no means of defence with me, I could offer no assistance, | a scaffold. 
charms which no poet can dream, or painter throw upon his! and had barely escaped with my own life. The man to whom || The disinterested fervor of iis attachment to the cause of Irish 
canvass, Suffice it to say, that I loved her—was favorably re-| I addressed myseli, soon collected a group of the villagers, Emancipation—the boldness of his plans—his humiliating 
ceived, and obtained the promise of her hand in marriage.'| who, fully crediting my story, mounted their horses and rede | defeat—his touching trial and execution make an appeal, that 
The time in which our nuptials were to be celebrated, was fast | off with me in the direction of the spot. So completely was sensitiveness cannot resist. Years have elapsed since he met 
¢pproaching, when Charles Belmont, a Lieutenant in the navy, | I master of my thoughts and feclings, that not a word or ac- | his fate—other political martyrs have fallen and other blood as 
Joung, handsome, talented and good tempered, entered our || tion escaped me by which I could bring upon me the least, pure—as noble as his, has been offered up, a holy Jibation to 
We socn arrived at the spot: and it was proposed, the Goddess of Freedom. But has Emmett been forgotten ? 
of 


town. After the first interview with Mary Walton, he found || suspicion. 
Has his name perished? Has the halo of glory, that sur- 


no difficulty in making up his mind te admire her person andl | as I had the strongest horse, that the body should be borne be- 
wcomplishments, Ignorant of the engagement existing be-|| fore me. Without the slightest emotion, I assisted in plicing | rounded his brow vanished ? no, no. His spirit still animates 
tween her and myself, he commenced his visits at General | the corpse of the murdered man on my own cnimal, and get- , thousands—his mantle covers the lover of liberty and his me- 
Walton’s. In a short time “a change came o’er the spirit of) ting up behind it, rode on with my burden. The day follow- | mory, engraven écep on every bosorn, is associated with every 
my dream.” In her deportment towards me, Mary had be-| ing this event, found the inhabitants of the town eagerly , thing, that gives dignity and elevation to character, 


The tempest of 1793 hed ceased. Finding all cffort, to de- 


tome sadly changed. Every day developed more and more} searching for the high offender against the laws of God and 
indifference. I determined to visit her no more. At length, || man. At length suspicion fell upon one who had been heard | liver themselves unavailing, the sons of Fria had given up 
me morning while perusing the daily paper, my cye fell upon ||to say that “he would rob tle next well dressed man that | their sweetest hopes while England congratulated herself upon 
“ following notice:—“Married, on Monday, 25th instant:|| passcd that way.” In vain did he declare his innocence, |! the new success of her arms. 

liewtenant Charles Belmont to Miss Mary Walton, daughter of | 'Vhe evidence appeared conclusive. A member of the house Things were in this state, when an unexpected insurrection 
General Walton, of this place.” I cannot tell the feelings of|| in which he lived, upon examination, confessed that he was, broke out with the utmost violence. Dublin was the chief 
‘at moment, Strange, as it may appear. I had never even no where to be found at the time in which the murder was! scene of this commotion. Emmett, fearless of consequences, 
ward that they were betrothed! A very hell harrowed up my | committed; and, upon the stand, I swere to the identity of his! stood at the head of the disaficeted party and with a zcal and 
*l—could it be that another had scized that which was once || person, solemnly asserting it to be my perfect conviction, that | courage, worthy of the best cause, led on his followers to the 
Nthin my grasp? I cursed him with a dark and fearful | the prisoner at the bar was the man. The jury retired for a| execution of tlic hazardous plan. His temperament was ro- 
' mantic. Le hed conversed with antiquity—imbibed its spirit 


turge! . . : . . : . 2 . esa : i 
» and such were the lines which I wrote in the fervor of ;moment, and returned with a verdict of “guilty!” and a few 

| . 
—adopted its maxims and imitated its heroes. Had he mo- 


fhe . ti i i 
Moment, on a loose sheet which lav on the table beside me, || days found me a silent spectator, among hundreds, gazing up- 
i! ss , . : , 
|| on the execution of the very man I had ruined. Returning | dels? 


They too were drawn from the past. 
ito my room at the tavern, I sat down and wrote Mary a his- Owing to circumstances, which we need not mention, the 


Go! and hell’s worse curse be on thee! 
Go, inliuman monster, go— | 


* * * * | . 7 | 7 . » 4 . 
ie jtory of the event, corresponding to that which I had already | scheme of the patriot failed and the youthfal Emmett was cast 
made—lamenting, in terms of bitter sorrow, the death of “ny into prison. On the 22th September, he was brought to trial. 


* a + + * Ps * | 
| 
| 


Conscience sting, 2 ~nuds . 5 . . : z a = pas ‘ - moda ‘ 
ie se Pe “a ss ne torment thee! \dear friend.” Yixpressing my satisfaction at secing the mur- || Though an universal interest was felt in his case. 
ecr and terror be thy lot— | Sieg yn 9 ‘. , . +): . . 
|derer brought to justice, and telling her that such were my Yet few (and they all military) were permitted to witness 


Parents—friends—forsake despise thee! 
is well known. Emmett was found 


Go—foul heing, be forgot! | feelings that I could never see her again. For several days I || his trial. The result 


sealed | guilty and condemned. 
There are some thrilling ineidents connected with his last 
Just before his trial, the keeper of the prison en- 


Hopeless, dark despair hang o’er thee! 
May’st thou never hope again! lagain; and, at length, unable to bear life, had taken laxdanum, | tered his apartment and discovering him to be engaged in an 
“Yon see,” re- 


jand was found dead in her bed!’ Hardened as I was, I could! unusual manner apologized for his intrusion. 
’ t > 





i ' 
| waited the return of the mail; at length a letter came, 
a . « J - 

with black. I found it to be from general Walton. He stated 
| that this daughter had received my letter—perused it orer and | moments. 


And when death’s cold hand, is on thee, 
Linger long in keenest pain!— 





Scorching fires of hell roll o’er thee— | 

: Devs eel anal | not refrain from tears, when I read this letter. Instantly the | plied immett” how innocently I am employed. This little 

ge tem aoage thee— ! delicious and fiendish satisfaction, which I had all along felt,|) tress of hair has long been dear to me, and I am now plaiting 
; ariigr tee | gave place to the most extreme wretelicdness. The decd of it, to wear next to my bosom on the day of my execution.” — 


Dwh 
at a black cloud pass , - 9] foelt : ap . : . . 
¢, at that wage a every moral feeling of my || the night on the prairie rose before me, robed in all the horrors |; Whose hair could it have been? Why wasi an object of so 
’ moment! fe 2 i ~snited ; : + 7 | Be tena : : i : , 

elt like a fiend, and cxulted in|| of its guilt. I had been the cause of her suicid:—to whom, |i much atfiection ? What could have made it so valu ble, as ta 
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cause him to place it next to his bosom? We cannot tell.— 








THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





| ful as any which deviate that sparkling river, lived the doating | and then through her scarcely parted lips, she whispered dis. 


Might it not have been from her, whom, in more fortunate || father of two as beautiful girls as ever gladdened their rural | tinctly that nothing but a feeling of pity for the sorrows of 


times, he had sought and won? Might it not have proceeded 
from her love—a precious gift—a memento of what had pas- 
sed—a pledge of what should come? Or perhaps, it was from | 


|home with gleesome laugh, or notes of simple melody. He | her friends, could make her wish to linger longer among the 


/was an honest man, and industry with frugality, enabled him, | beautics of earth. 
‘though poor, to meet, from one year’s end to another, the | It was enough for me. I was satisfied. It was the lag 





the mother, who had watched over his infancy—she, who had || wants of his eqyally industrious and frugal family. ‘These | she said—her eye remained fixed for a time and steady in jt, 


performed for him so many kind offices, and showed him so 


much attention. Whomever, it came from, it was certainly | 


esteemed, and in placing it next to his heart, ‘here, to rest in 
life—in death—in the grave, he evinced, that he cherished for 


it, 
neither the endurance of sorrow, nor the prospect of death 
could destroy. 

Agreeably to decision, Emmett was executed. That his 
death was sincerely lamented, the sympathies of his friends and 
the regrets of his foes will testify. Then, Ireland lost a sincere 
son—the cause of right was bereaved of one of its faithful sup- 
porters. What though his tomb remain uninscribed? Though 
power exerted itself to sully his reputation—though he perish- 
ed on a scaffold—shall his pathetic appeal to posterity ever 
be disregarded? Shall future generations slight his character ? 


an affection, which misfortune could not quench—which | 


|| girls were twins, and the likeness of their persons was ex- | gleam asthe light of Venus; then it flickered in its socket like 


eceded by nothing except the similarity of their tastes and ja dying taper, and its ray was quenched forever. I looked fy 
dispositions. These girls were known, and loved by all ja moment through its transparency, down into ,the dark 
around, and would have been, had they not been twins and | cavern of her soul, but it was like a descrted tenement—go 
|soul was there. I could not bear the sight, and I drew dow, 
i those long lashes and wove them over that fountain of light 
and tears. I would not, if I could, describe the scene which 


beautiful, for the sweetness of their minds. And upon them, 
the old, parish minister, all white with years, bestowed his 
blessing, with a seeming of pious affecion, and almost of par- 
| tality, when he made his visits, as he was wont to do, on the ensued, when I announced to her grief distracted parents that 
first week of every month, among his industrious parishioners, her breath had ceased; for then might some readcr feel, in some 
|| and sought to beautify their naturally amiable minds with the | degree, the emotions, which I underwent on that cecasion— 
| golden charm of early piety. Nor may any one think to imagine, 


| The recipients of a good education, all his lessons sunk | who did not witness, the agony of the moment, when, on the 
| following morning her sister also breathed her farewell to the 


| deep into their hearts, like seed sown upon a mellow soil, and | _ 4 
| they were brought at length to believe and acknowledge them. | brightness, the friendships, and the sorrows of earth! I would 
| forget that moment, and those scenes, and yet they are con. 


|which heaven forbid! 





|selves the subjects of that grace, which is provided by Jesus 
| nected with scenes which I would remember: O that we could 


I hear, the despiser of injustice say—*No.” I hear, the op- || of Nazareth for the salvation of sinners. They gave a public 
poser of wrong—the patriot—the free—the brav’ —the philan- | relation of its effects upon the heart, which was listened to 
thropist—prolong the reply—“ No—never ” L. || by the minister and his people, with christian interest, and, as 
me lall were satisfied with their experience, a day was fixed upon 
|for their baptism. ‘The day arrived, the minister and his peo- 
| ple assembled at the river bank,—and there, in the midst, stood 


LIGHTS AND, SHADOWS OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 


seperate the pleasing and painful remembrances of eventfil 
| days. 

The time arrived for the funeral, and the people came down 
all the hills, and there was sadness on every countenance, and 
|grief in every heart, and there was such a solemnity in the 











BY N. M. ENAPP. 
No. 1. \the twins, beautiful and lovely, the sweet rose of sixteen, upon coming together, and in the motions of preparation, that it 
HE GRAVE UPON THE WOUNTAIN SIDE. their cheeks, about to lave their slender forms in tae ryste! | WOU™- have seemed, even to a stranger, that a funeral pall had 
| waves to wash them for heaven! Alas! how few ace awace, | beem thrown over all their joys. ‘They conversed /1 groups 
Or i || who beheld that beautiful cer-iacny, in how melanchol wonud the door, till an old man, whom all knew as a deacon 
There is no eveut, perhaps, wi people are ealled |i sense it was preparine them jor tlie scenes of another \ of the parish, motioned to the assembly, that the hour }.4 
to witness, th £ is so peculiar in i! upon the mind asa, It was a bleak October day, and the earth was cold, and rived, and as many as could went in, while the grecic: put 


Never have IT attended ane, | 
which can never Wear aweoy. ‘Tl 


what speccliless surprise is it listened to, by those who have 


i I received impressions 


funeral. 


long been united to the departed by the many strong but sim- 
ple ties of neighborhood associaton. How does the counte- 


nance become ashy pale, and fixed in expressions of sorrow, 


as the hasty messnger reports, with faltering words and sup. || 


pressed emotions, that some one of their number has breathed 
his last farewell. The commotion of household happiness is 
hushed—business ceases—children turn from their amuse- 
ments to read in the parental countenance the melancholy 
importance of the event —domestics withdraw, unbidden and 
unreproved, from their occupations, and all is silence, except 
when some hoary headed individual, perhaps a grandfather, 
half soliloquizes upon the uncertainty of human life. Such 
scenes arc full of solemn, religious and beautiful interest; and 
such scenes are witnessed, whenever among country resi- 
dents, the news is communicated from cottage to cottage, that 
ighborhcod is dead. In the crowded city, 


twit 


gome one in the nc 
death is so commen an o¢currence, that it is scarcely heeded; 


and the coffin instead of being looked upon with solemn awe, | 


is jilted through the indifferent crowd, with business-like care- 
lessness, as if death were a trifling thing, or an event to 
which few are exposed; but in the country, the circle of ac. 
quaintance is so limited, and the state of society so scttled, 
that every onc knows the hearts of all who dwell in the place 


where he resides, and feels himself alied to them by the bonds 


of a common interest, and of honest friendship. With them, 


therefore, death is a word of awful import. 


place no more in the village church—one is missed from the | 


little handful that surrounded the sacramental altar—one voice 
of entreaty is hushed in the Sunday evening conference-—one 
seat is vacant in the winter evening circle—that countenance 
which glowed with animation while tales of “auld lang syne” 
beguiled the hours, has ceased to beam with benevolent smiles, 
and there is a blank; the life of socicty is gone, and there are 
signs of mourning, more expressive than sable weeds or fa- 
shionable tears. 
They think of his virtues, and if he ever had a fault it is re- 
garded as naturally incident to poor humanity. 


The news of a death is overwhelming to country residents, | 


as I have described. There is also something touchingly in- 
teresting in the funeral scene, when the simple children of na- 
ture, attend around tne remains of departed worth and love- 
liness; and if the mind is here overwhelmed, it is with other 
emotions than those which we have described. The service 
is usually conducted by the resident minister, who sustains 
the relation of father to all, both young and old, who reside in 
the region of his labors. 

There is a scene of this kind, which, if one occurrence of 
boyish years is more distinctly recollected than another, stands 
out the most prominent subject of my memory. 

In the town of H**#**, which lies far up towards the source 
of the Counecticut, skirted round with green hills, as beauti- 


news of a death!—with || 


One takes his | 


! 
Their thoughts dwell upon him who is gone, | 


remained on the outside. Within was the minister, and iiere 


|'damp, and desolate. The rain hed just done falling, and 
|| still glittered in the trees which grew along the iver bani; | W@s “he coffin, for they were both in one, and by it were the 
and the drops fell pattering upon the water, with a shivery father end mother cf the deceased girls. 
sound, when it fitful blasts the mournful autumn wind swept | Around the room in different parts were the afilicted rela 
the naked boughs. But none thought of the frailty of a!) jtives and friends, and the minister in the midst. As yet no 
things beautiful, when they saw these sisters go down to the | OU had seen his face sinee they came in, but he now arose 
wave—none were mindful of the danger of suddenly chilling | and spoke ~ the people; and his first words seemed to unseal 
||the vital current while it coursed so freely and so briskly in | tbe fountains of their tears.. He said that he had had some 
their veins; they only thought of taking up every cross in the | °°*° trials, but he had now learned, in his old age what its 
‘way of Christian duty. The minister handed them into the | '? be afllicted. He then read that beautiful hymn, by Mn, 
rolling flood, more troubled than the waters of the pool under | Stecle, commencing — 
|the purturbing power of the angel, and sunk them down, one 
land the other, into the crystal fluid; the waves closed over 
|them, and for a moment they seemed to be gone from the 
l|earth; then they rose again into life—newness of life—and 
‘there was joy in the hearts, and praise on the tongues, and 
\light on the countenances of all who were standing around: 
||'The ceremony was over, and all went to their homes. But 
| the next morning, alas, (who can tell what a day may bring 
forth!) these girls were lying side by side; their checks yes- 


| Lo! Salem’s daughters weep around— 

which was sung by a few of the sterner voices, while tears 
| coursed down the cheeks of all present. But there is a relie/ 
in tears, and they gained composure, when the singing ws 
|ended; and after offering a devout prayer, which tranquilized 
‘the whole assembly, the old minister arose and read these 
| words, “Man cometh forth like a flower and is cut down,” 
from a family Bible, which showed marks of frequent us. 
|He then proceeded to make some appropriate, and pathetie 
| remarks from the beautiful simile he had chosen, and remind. 
ied his hearers, how painfully it was exemplified in the evett 
{which had called them together. But no one expected, not 
even desired hii, to exhort the mourners to dry their tears 
junder this affliction—they thought it would evinee a lack of 





terday so fair and beautiful, now flushed with fever; those 
forms so flexible, now writhing with agony; those eyes so 
tranquil and fascinating, now wild with de irium. ‘The cold 
river-current chilled the blood in their veins, and they fell like 
flowers stricken by the frost. ‘The parents watched over them 
for a day and a night, with an agony of fear, equal to the un- | feeling in any one, to suppose it possible for them to be comm }) 
expectedness of this awful affliction. The sccond day of their | forted on such an occasion. Yet he did undcrtake it, and 0, }} 
iiiness I received in the evening, an invitation from one of | that all the world could have heard him, so completely did he 
|these girls to come and see her. She had been my friend’| rob death of its sting! He carried the simile to the extent, 
‘from our veriest childhood, and I complied: but not till I | and unfolded all its beauty. He reminded them that though 
|| stood by her side, did I imagine the intense trial which await- | the flower be broken, or nipt in the bud, yet the root a 
‘ed my feelings. There she was, the companion of my child- | green and undying—that though the breath of autumn wither 
hood and my youth, whose juvenile mirth and innocent play- | the beauties of the field, and winter throw over them a fune- 
fulness, had contributed so largely to my happiness, so lately | ral pall, yet when spring shall visit the earth with her result 
blooming and beautiful, now blasted, dropping like the last |rective power, they will come into life to delight the sense 
rose of summer in the autumn tempest. I looked into her | and beautify the face of nature. : 

‘hazle eye, and its cold ray chilled my heart. Nolonger mild-| So he said of the twins; the storm of life had been too sever? 
ly cffulgent with its own life-giving light, it gleamed steadily but not to risen? 
\like an orb of ice, and I saw with horror, that the spoiler had decked 
smitten her—that death was steeping his pcisoned talons in 
She knew that she was dying—her parents, too, 
|' testified, by their overwhelming grief, thet they were aware 
Feeling that something must be 


|for their tenderness, and they had fallen; 
|more: they would again come forth in the resurrection, 
in colors of unfading glory. The effect was beautiful, and th 
heavy clouds of affliction seemed, ina great measure, dispele¢ 
| After the sermon was ended, and all had dropped a partite 
tear upon the beautiful remains which now loeked like — 
slecping in their coffin, a procession was formed andall a 
slowly to the burial place. They made not their bed wee 
i the decp groan, uttercd by her parents, as though their heart | the great congregation of the dend, which slept in the ve 
strings had been suddenly loosened. I stood looking upon | church-yard; but they hollowed it out, ata little distance ” 
| her hitherto motionless countenance, when, of a sudden, her | their cottage, on that very mountain acclivity, from which : 
| frame was shaken with a dreadful convulsion; her eyes rolled | had watched the windings of the beautiful Connecticut frot 
|| in their sockets, and she thrust out her marble hands, as if to | childhood. It was alovely spot! and nature had planted 7 
i seize upon some hold to prevent her from sinking into the || two willow trecs, which bent their branches to each other, ® 

| jaws of some awful chasm, which threatened to overwhelm her || under which the old mountaineer had often seen his da 4 
‘in its darkness. I stepped forward and clasped one of them || seated, oceupicd with words which the world will never 


: " : : : : . . ad of th 
| in my own; she remained silent in this situation for a time, H Between the trunks of these two trees was the he 
iT 


her veins! 





of what awaited them. 
| = oe ° ao 
| done, I proposed calling her physician; but, “no,’ said she, “it 
||is too late,” and as she pronounced these words, it seemed by 
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grave, and they were almost as like each other as the sleepers 








heneath them. ‘The procession circled around the newly piled 
earth, and the coffin was Ict down; and then were heard the | 
harshest sounds that can be heard on earth, the dashing of || 
spades into the gravel, and the heavy fall of clods upon the 
coffin; and then were the fountains of their grief again un- |) 
sealed, and there were heard sobs and sighs, and tears were 
seen to flow from eves that had scldom been seen to weep be- 
fore. ‘he minister then thanked the people for their kind- 
nesses and attentions under this bereavement, and they wound 
round the grave, casting a look upon the coflin as they passed 


and dispersed to their homes, and the earth was closed over 
the twins forever. The old man erected to their memory a 
marble slab, bearing their names, and this inscription:— 





“Sweetly decked with pearly dew, 
The morning rose may blow, 

But cold successive noon-tide blasts 
Will Jay its beauties low.” 

And often was he seen, at sunset, for many summers after- 
wards, seated amidst the roses, which shed their ripened leaves 
upon the green turf, reading that same shattered old Bible, || 
with his good wife listening at his side, which plainly showed 
that their hearts were with their treasure, in that Mountain 


Grave! 
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Oatns.—A custom prevails in this country of swearing men 
into office, from the President of the United States down to 
the lowest subordinate of a city corporaticn. Of the propricty 
and utility of the measure we have thought often, and thought 
much, and have invariably arrived at the conclusion that the 
practice is of but little benefit either to the state or the individ- 
ual, and of questionable consistency with the genius and char- 
acter of our republican institutions. It appears to be a species 
of heathenism, that is unworthy the toleration and encourage- || 
ment of a people in a high condition of enlightenment, and 
presupposes a depravity of nature, revolting to religious feel- |) 
ings, and not very creditable to our morality. | 

The questions which arise in the examination of this sub- || 
ject are—what ends are intended to be accomplished by oaths? 
Are they sufficient for the purposes contemplated in their use? 

To the first of these it may be answercd—Oaths are intend- 
ed as solemn obligations by which men are bound for the per. 
formance of certain duties; that under the awfulness of a forma] 
appeal to heaven, for the purity and integrity of their inten. 
tions, they may continually be operated upon to discharge} 
faithfully the requirements of office. If such objects are de-| 
signed to be accomplished in their use, it must be conceded | 
that their intention is good, and if they perform these ends | 
without injury in other particulars, then they should be encour- 
eged; but if by inequality of operation they produce different 
results in different individuals, and thereby contravene, in 
some instances, the purposes designed in their institution, then 
they become of questionable utility, and should be practiced 
upen with caution. 


| 

1" ° » e . e ‘ - 
That is a doubtful patrictism which requires the formality } 
of an oath to sustain; and the man whose consciousness of'|| 


what is honarah) : . ? 2 y i] 
what is honorable and right, must of necessity be maintained || 


- this way, is hardly to be trusted, and were his principles 
own, it is likely he would seldom be called upon to exercise | 


his abilities as a public functionary. The horrid idea of be-| 


ing convicter eee ee 1: 
ng convicted of perjury by the law, and the disgrace attend- || 


ing, may drive a depraved heart to the performance of its duty. 


have nors . ii. 
€no moral bearing, and of course, not only fails, in the | 


highest : a. a : : . 
ghest and most important particular, but is productive of|! 


. . | 
Tec : a1 : e 
eal injury, inasmuch as it contributes to strengthen and en-| 
cours > renalitw whi 1 . 

urage a venality which acknowledges no supcrior but force, 


and is subversive ee . : 
ubversive of the influence of the moral nature of man, 


TY . ee 
The individual whom honor could not bind, would rarely |) 


regard as matters 


Would be deterred from trampling upon his solemn pledge only 
by the fear of the disgrace that would follow its viedo If| 
this position be correct, it is not the oath that binds; for it be- 
Comes as a dead letter, and the man is obedicnt to its demands 
— @ segse of honor in his fellows would induce them to 
town Upon a contrary course, denounce his conduct as impious 
and drive him from respectable society. It is honor then, 
oe not the oath, which influences the functionary in the faith- 
ul performance of the trust confided to his keeping. 

An oath is a certain form of words which may be adminis- 
tered by an individual who, though clothed with the powers of 





8 of conscience the requisitions of an oath, and || 


| the subject he wis 
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office, may be daily in the habit of exhibiting the same words 
in the same form, or perhaps in broken sentences, which would 
shock the hearer with their profanity——In the one case he is 
applying a solemn obligation which becomes binding upon a 
fellow being; in the other he is guilty of gross impiety;—and 
what constitutes the difference? The virtue of his office? If 
so, his “little brief authority” exercises a power over words 
which is truly mysterious—giving meaning and effect to un- 


/meaning ond senscless sounds. The same may be said of him 


to whom the oath is administed: he appeals to heaven and his 
God to witness his integrity and intended faithfulness. He 
does this once, and it admits him to the exercise of power, 


which he could not wield without it, and a thousand times he 
calls upon the same heaven aud the same God, with no con- | 


sideration and for no purpose whatever, and with as little rev” 
erence in his heart as there is meaning in his words.— Here is 
a palpable discrepancy, from which may be deduced a practi- 
cal doubt as regards the utility of oaths as they are used in 
qualifying for office. 

The man may be a Jew or a christian, a Mahometan or in. 
fidel, and unless he make objection himself as to the form or 


;manner of his oath, he is sworn upon the New Testament, 
| This indiscriminate swearing would seem to argue that the 


mere form is all that is necessary, and if this be the case, cer- 


tainly some more rational mode of instalment into office might 
| be substituted which, at least, would possess the quality of 
| consistency. 


It is not generally the vicious that are sought 
out to be elevated to office; it is rather the honorable, and 


‘these may be faithful without the use of oaths—the vile may 
‘not with them. 
oaths. Some hold them in the highest veneration, while oth- |) 
ers violate them with impunity, and thousands understand but | 
| little of their import. 


Men entertain various opinions in regard to 


A man was asked in one of the courts 
of justice some time since, if he knew the nature of an oath? 


He replied, yes. The judge then told him to explain its mean- 


ing. “Why,” said he, “it means yes and be damned to ye.” 


Another who had sworn to a pointed falsehood, offered as an 
excuse, that he meant to take it back before it was cold, al- 
ledging that if he recalled a false oath while it was hot, he had 
the privilege of retracting and remaining innocent. 
the views of the ignorant, and swearing them is like trifling 
with a sacred thing. 


Such are 


Boat Racine.—An association at Louisville called the Fal- 
con Barge Club has proposed to run with any other boat now 
on the Ohio river with from four to eight oars for one thous- 
‘and dollars. The Duquesne Club belonging to Pittsburg has 
| accepted the proposition, and the race will be run in May next, 

the place of starting to be Pittsburg, stopping place not men- 
tioned, it is to be hoped it may be this side of Davy Jones’ es. 
tablishment. 


{ 


| 


KnickernocKker.—We have reccived and read the Deceinber | 


issue of this work, which we recommend with pleasure to the 
considcration of the public—it is one -f the best conducted 


Magazines in this country, and reflects great credit upon our | 


periodical literature. We hope the day may come when every 


family in the Union shall be supplied with some one or more | 
of our best Magazines, then we may have many like the || 


Knickerbocker. 
Baily and Burns are the Agents. 


Yare Lirerary Macazine.—The boys at Yale de. 





scem 








termined to convince the world, that their studics 
purpose, heir periodical is a sprightly affair and full of inte 
rest. We would encourage the lads with a hope for their suc. 


cess. 


ing its usual interesting varicty. 


fair country women. 





Pratr.—We have made our paper of to-day entirely original, 





but it was impossible to have the plate exceuted in season. 


will be given in our next. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The communication of “Timorny Free- 
| pom,” lias been received. By a reference to our pages, he will find that 


We 





‘s to see a treatise upon, has not been forgotten. 


a fair and impartial examination of the question asked by him, which is as 
| follows:— ** What is Liperty—individual, social and moral?”’ 
| German Translations, by F. D. are on file for publication. 
| Madzigal, by N. M. K., and Farewell to St. Josephs, will be published in 
| our next number. 

A Thought, and Lutzow’s Wild Chase, are in type, but are unavoidably 
postponed. 

Liauts aND Sxapows or New Enaranpd Lire, No. 2 “The Flower of 
Witlow-wood,’’ is received and will appear next week. 





are to the | 


But where is th aoe d 2 : : | Danis Macazinr.—The last number is before us contain- | 
it where is the obligation? If it be in the lash alone, itcan|), “7” * i ; acs 


\ 
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It has our best wishes, and || 
we take pleasure in commending it to the considcration of our || 


It || 


| : ° | 
| should be glad, however, to reccive from him, or any of our correspondents, || 


| 


| 
\| OF ch 
{} 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Scriptura Anruoxocy, by N. C. Brooks, A. M. Marshal, 
Philadelphia; Horton, Baltimore. 
(Concluded from page 96.) 
Erernity or Gop.—Here is a production worthy of its au. 
thor,a poem which will do honor to his name while poetry is 
honored. The following is much to our fancy: 


The stars are thine—thy charactery grand, 
In which, upon the face of awful heaven, 
Thy hand has traced, in radiant lines, thy grace, 
Thy glory, thy magnificence and power, 
For eye of man and angel to behold— 
And read, and gaze on, worship and adore. 
These shall grow old—the solid earth with years 
Shall see her sapless body shrivel up, 
And her gray mountains crumble piecemeal down 
Like crypt and pyramid to primal dust. 


The sea shall labor; on his hoary head 

Shall wave his tresses silvered o’er with age— 
The deep pulsations of his mighty heart, 
That bids the blood-like fluid circulate 
Through every fibre of the earth, shall cease; 
And the eternal heavens, in whose bright folds, 
As in a starry vesture, thou art girt, 
Shall lose their lustre, and grow old with years; 
And as a worn out garment, thou shalt fold 

: Their fadec glories, and they shall be changed 
To vesture bright, immortal as thyself. 
Yea, the eternal heavens, on whose blue page 
Thy glory and magnificence are t.aced, 
With age shall tarnish, and shall be rolled up 
As parchment scrolls of abrogated acts, 
And be depositod in deathless urns, 
Among the archives of the mighty God. 


Destruction or JervsaLem, embellished. Has some exquisite 


thoughts: 


* a 


* * * * * * 


Sedition now the reeking blade had sheathed, 
To lift her blood-stained hands in praycr to heaven; 
And from Judea’s distant mourts had poured 
The living tide of votaries, to swell 
The pious pageant of the solemn feast. 
It was the hour of eve—the busy hum 
Of enterprise had ceased —still was the air, 
Each drowsy echo slumbered in its cave; 
And the vast city’s supplication rose 
In voiceless mockery of prayer to heaven, 





Upon the ear of silence stole the sound 
Of martial music, and the distant tramp 
Of martial legions. Louder grew the peal 
And nearer, till the trump of battle rung 
In blast of death, edown the valley’s side, 
Startling its echocs; and upon the top 
Of Olivet the Roman Eagle waved 
Her wings above embattled legions there, 
Gleaming, amid a grove of shining spears, 
In all the ‘golden panoply of war. 


Then shrunk the timid bosom with dismay, 
While the roused blood, like hghtning, coursed the 
frame 
Of Judah’s warriors, waking all the ire; 
And in the burst of passion, was exchanged 
Worship for warfare—the soft timbrcl’s notes 
For the loud tramp—the censer for the sword— 
And sacrifice for murder. 

Mosrs, among some passages rather prosaic, contains poetry 
of the highest order—embellished with a beautiful outline 
plate. 

Passace or tue Rep Sra,—rich in poetic excellence: 

Oaward they move—still onward, in a line 
Lon and continuous, till the stars of night 
Are weary in their places, and their light, 
Like beauty’s cyes, with watching, has grown dim; 
And on the mountain-tops the sober gray 
Of morn hangs like a veil—then comes a sound 
Lond as the voice of thunder—'tis the shout 
Of Egypt’s hosts pursuing, and the roar 
Of their dread chariots down the rocky vale. 


Upon the further shore now Israel stood, 
And saw advancing through the sea defile 
Egy ptia’s warriors, like the locust swarms 
That darken all her borders. (Lo! the clouds 
Are sweeping wildly through the upper heaven 
And float their sable banners to enlist 
‘The clements to battle. ‘The pale stars, 
And the wan moon have muffled in-dark robes 
Their fearful faces; while in thunder peals 


| 
The knell of desolation, and the sea 
| 


In acclamation, utters back the sound. 


The hour of retribution now has come! 
How! for thy crimes, oh Egypt! for the tears 
i!dless mothers. and the smoking blood 
Of raurdered sucklings, to the throne of heaven 
Have called aloud for vengeance. Smite thy breast 
And bow thy head in terror, impious king! 

For never from thy palace towers, thy eye, 

In pride, again, shall wander o’er the vale 

The dark Nile waters. And, ye warriors! how}, 
Who thirst for blood like tigers: for no more 
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Shall ye behold the inmates of your homes; 
Nor by their dark-eyed mothers’ side, at eve, 
Drink in the music of your children’s laugh 
In gambol on the cottage-shaded turf— 
The day of doom is dawning—cre the sun 
Mount to his throne meridian, shall the pride 
Of armies perish, and the shades of death 
Despoil the gleam of diadem and spear. 
Benrapinc or Joun tue Baprist,—smooth, and flowing | 
easily forward, but appears to have been written without the | 
affatus, and lacks the fire of “exalted song.” 
Destruction or Sopom and Raisine or THE Wipow’s Sov | 
are very similar in style. and though obscure in some passages, | 
are poems that would be creditable to an older and more ex- | 
perienced mind than the one in which they originated. ‘They | 
are not inferior to those on the same subjects by Clarke and | 
Willis. 
Deatn or Samsox.—Very good. 
His withered arms with labor spent, 
Ile threw around the pillars there, 
And to the deep blue firmanent 
Lifted his sightless orbs in prayer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Anon the columns move—they shake, 
Totter and vacillate, and quake; 
And, wrenched by giant force, come down, 
Like a disrupted mountain’s crown, 
With cornice, frieze and chapitre-— 
Girder and gilded dome and wall, 
Ceiling of gold and roof of fir, 
Crumbled in mighty ruin all. 
Down came the structure; on the air 
Uprose in wildest shrieks, despair, 
Rolling in echoes loud and long, 
As sent from that crushed myriad throng; 
And Samson, with the heaps of dead, 
Priest—vassel—chief, in ruin blent, 
Piled over his victorious head 
His sepulchre and monument. 

Batsuazzar, embellished. Strong and beautiful, highly de- 
scriptive, and will bear comparison with the pocm of the same 
title by an older poct. 

Paut serore Acrirra.—This poem would have given us 
more pleasure were it not that Mrs. Sigourney’s “Convenient 
Season,” has long since assumed the place in our affections 
which it would doubtless have occupicd. 

And as he spoke of Jesus, his warm heart 
Swelled with delight unutterably full ; 
His kindling eye shone with unearthly light ; 
And eloquence, strong as a torrent stream, 
His glowing features lit with living flame. 
His sonorous voice rung through the vaulted hall 
Like music, as he dwelt upon the hope 
Of promise to the ancient patriarchs made, 
And drew forth, link by link, of that gold chain 
Prophetic, which unbroken, down from man 
Primeval, stretched to Jesus, in the heap 
Of types and shadows hid, and with the dust 
Of ages long gone by, obscured and dim; 
And, by resistless demonstration, proved 
Jesus the Christ in very deed ; the hope 
Of Israel, and the Savicur of the werld; 
“Counsellor Wonderful”—~-The Prince of Peace” 
“The Eternal Futher’—*The Almighty God !” 
And as he traced him from his bed of straw, 
Curtuined by angel wings, up to his cross, 
O’er which, shrouded in black, the heavens hung, 
Glorious in all his acts, Godlike and grand, 
Healing the sick—making the maimed, the lame 
Leap with returning action—pouring light 
Upon the sightless eyeballs of the blind— 
And bidding life reanimate the dead : 
The Gentile king caught from his hallowed lips 
The glow of admiration of the might 
And majesty of Jesus; and his heart, 
On which the light of heaven began to dawn, 
Forgot his heathen idols in the God 
Omnipotent, proclaimed in mighty truth ; 
And while the resurrection and ascension came, 
Sanctioned by reason, opening up the gates 
Of life eternal and the joys of heaven, 
In the o’erflowings of a wounded heatt, 
Subdued in every thing, except its pride— 
He cried—“Thou hast almost persuaded me 
To be a Christian.” 
Look not on wint.—Five verses of good poctry. 
Look not on wine; although the cup 
Be crimson’d with its ruby stain; 
Look not—'tis filled with wormwood up, 
And blood, and burning tears of pain:— 
Its flash is as the red bolt’s glow, 
Lighting the paths of death and woe. 








Look not on the wine: a Circean spell 
Is breathed upon the purple grape; 
Changing to phantoms horrible, 
The godlike mind, the godlike shape, 
And dooming with its poisonous breath 
The soul to everlasting death. 


Look not on wine: its rainbow glow 
Reflected is from falling tears; 
But ah! it is no peaceful bow 
Of promise, in life’s storms and fears— 
But is a messenger of wrath, 
A ficry meteor on Jife’s path. 


Look not on wine! Oh, who can tell 
The victims of its Moloch shrine; 

Or speak the soul-destroying spell 
That mantles o’er the clustered vine— 

The withered hearts—the glories fled— 

The tears—the blood, that it has shed! | 


Look not on wine! Your ruddy youth, 
Oh! barter not, and spotless fame, 

And conscious dignity and truth, 
For premature old age and shame— 

And heaven, and hope, and all that’s thine, 


For short-lived joys. Look not on wine! 


Moses smitine THE Rock, with a fine engraving. 
| not whether the poem was made for the picture, or the picture 
| for the poem: they certainly match well, and embellish each 
| other. 


| 


| 


It has some excellencies however. 


| 

Tne Ressurrection.—Too short. This poem begins as | 
though the “divinity were stirring,” and the full soul of the | 
poet struggled to give vent to its inspiration, but flagged ere | 
it was finished, or hurricd toa premature close. 





| these fourteen lines, but certainly in that brief space justice | 


| 
The scourge—the platted thorns—the nails—the wood— | 
Had done the work of death ; and he who, then, 
For our iniquities was bruised, and bare 

The burden of our sorrows, with a voice 

That rent the mountains and the solid rocks, 

Cried, “It is finished,” as he poured his blood 

In rich libations for the soul of man. 


Night’s ebon banner floated o’er the world, 

Nor moon nor star beamed through the sable robes 
Of woe, that shrouded up the mourning sky, 

And silence brooded o’er the sickly scene. 

A martial band reclinded upon their spears, 

In mute assemblage round the Saviour’s tomb. 
With watching they were wearied, and soft sleep began | 
To steal with drowsy weight upon their ayes ; | 
When too long trails, like fiery comets, streamed 
Athwart the darkness of the starless sky, 

And a quick sound like rushing wings was heard, 
Stirring the stillness of the sluggish air. 





Near and more near blazed the resplendent orbs, 
While chilling fear drove back the hurried blood, 
In icy chillness to their throbbing breasts, 

Till heaven’s full glory burst upon their sight, 
And flashed in fire, reflected fiom their spears, 
And wings angelic waving o’er their heads, 
Two cherubs, bright in heaven’s effulgent rays, 
Descended, furled up their pinions bright, | 
And stood beside the tomb of Zion’s king. 
They touched the ponderous stone that closed the tomb; | 
Backward it rolled obedient to the touch, 
And gave to life the prisoner of death. | 





From out the gloomy portal of the grave, 

Arraycd in his sepulchral robes of white, 
Triumphant came th’ Almighty King, who led 
Captive captivity. His countenance 

Was mild as when he smiles upon the storm, 

And the wild rage of warring heaven serenes. 

The eye of him that pierced him quailed ; the knees 
Of the stout soldiers, each the other smote, 

And like men dead, upon the ground they fell. 
Loud, through his hollow caverns, murmured Death; 
Dire wailings filled th’ infernal regions wide; 
While with triumphant hallelujahs rung 

The joyous courts of high empyrean heaven. 


. . . . ! 
Creation.—A sonnct embellished. Much is contained in | 


could not be done to so momentous a theme. Here it is: 


Eternity’s predestined moment came, 

When countles ages, now, had ta’en their flight, 
To break the fetters of chaotic night, 

And bid the shining universe proclaim, 

The power and glory of Jehovah’s name: 

Then earth and heaven rose at his word of might, 

But dark and lustreless; “Let there be light!” 
The Almighty said, and lo! the living flame, 

That, wrapped in chaos’ sable mantle, lay, 

From out the darkened depths all glorious sprang, 
The lightning’s blaze—the comet’s milder ray,— | 
The moon, the night—the sun to rule the day; 

And all the morning stars together sang, 

Till heaven’s high dome with the full chorns rang. 








Sennacusrin.—Much more poetic than the title would im-' 


| port. 
Day broke in beauty on the rosy earth; | 
Upon the purple clouds the yellow hair 
Of Phebus flouted, like a web of gold 
The mountain tops like smoking altars sent 
Their cloudy incense to the smiling heaven. 

And slow revealing through the silver mist, | 
Their sparkling plain of waters, creek and rill 
Rolled on their way trilling a song of glee: 
The variegated carpetting of earth 

Glowed with the embroidered flowers of nature’s loom, || 
The velvet foliage of the trees and shrubs | 
Was studded with the dewy gemsof morn, 
The flowrets bowed their purple coronets, 

And from the thousand throats of gay plumed birds 
Arose the woodland anthem on the air; 











All nature scemed rejoicing in new life, 
As if conspiring to his ancient home 
To bid him welcome. 


ADORATION OF THE WISE MEN is by no means perfect. oq 


of the verses are quite unfinished, others are true poetry, 


Tur Tower or Baser—embellished. Pretty well done,” 


Tue Crucirixion displays some ingenuity. ‘Though printg 


We know | 


Tue Propicat.—Rather mechanical to be called “first rate.” | 


| in the form of’ a cross, the metre ig preserved throughout, 7 


| | 
| 


The morning sun, Mm 
In Splendour bright, 
Gilt Salem’s towers 
With living light; 
streaked the fair ethereal blue 
With tints of gold and purple hue; 
Earth bloomed .in loveliness and grace, 
And robed in smiles was Nature’s face; 
But soon the fading sun grows pale, 


And 


| ing of his n.ture” to the dust and darkness that awal 
| fall. ‘This is an excellent poem, and is a “firm stone” iM 
| foundation of the author’s fame, which is going up 

will crown his head with a chaplet of “many honors,” 


and vignette title page are beautiful specimens of tl 
| ver’s skill. 
the minor pieces. ‘The engraving done by Horton.*. 


Quenchcd are his beams o’er tower and vale. 
The quaking earth 
Is sunder rent — 
The rocky hills — 
The battlement ;— 
The bursting tombs 
Disclose their dead ; 
The saints forsake 
Their earthly bed; 
And midnight gloom 
Veils earth and skies, 
For, “Lo! the God 
Of Nature dies!” ~. 
Tue Heavy Lapex.—A feeling sketch of a “sunny hearled 


|| child,” whose womanhood was stained with crime,—a brief 
| picture of the sinner “smiling o’er the ruin he has made.” — 


I saw her when a sunny-hearted child, 
Her step elastic as the mountain roe; 

Her eyes like the gazelle’s, piercing and wild; 
Her voice’s flow, 

Like the sweet gush of music, soft and mild. 


Her tresses waved above an ivory brow 

In darksome beauty, like a raven’s wing, 
Folded upon a ridge of virgin snow; 

The rose in spring 
Was not so crimson as her cheeks’ pure glow. 


I saw her in her maiden prime; the girl 

Merged in the matron, when each beauty shone 
Pure and resplendent as the snowy pearl 

That gems the zone 
Of southern Peri, ’neath the billowy whirl. 


Her heart was like a crystal fount, whence came 
The streams of feeling and affection pure— 
Hcr mind a sun, whose flashings were as flame, 

Too bright t’ endure; 
And shed a halo round her matchless name. 


I saw her on her bridal morn—the rose 
Upon her dimpled cheek; and on her brow 
Hope’s signet set, a talisman to woes— 
Her nuptial vow 
A rainbow tint o’er all her beauties throws. 


Bright grew her eyes, as to her spouse she spoke, 
And shed a radiance o’er her features fair; 

And as the utterance from her full heart broke, 
It told, how there, 

The gushing feelings of affection woke. 


I saw her sallow cheek with hectic flushed; + 
The brilliance of her eye was quenched and gone 

The mellow voice that once like music gushed, |. 7 
Had lost its tone— 

Her tender heart was by th’ intemperate crushed, 


Her hopes were blighted; he who was her all, 
Revelling in vice, in harlotry, and wine, iat 
Cast o’er life’s prospects all, a gloomy pall— ge 
Bowed to their shrine, 
And poured for her the wormwood and the gal. 77 
I saw her when upon her forehead fair, a 
The death damps gathered. and the icy chill ¥ 
No soothing spouse with kindly voice was there, 
Her fears to still— S 
Her crushed heart broke. Where is her spirit? where? 3 
“i? 


hg 
a 


I saw the broken-hearted in her shroud, 
Coffined and borne to tenant the cold ground; |» 

While he, with blood-shot eyes and aspect proud, 
Stared careless round— noe 

The only tearless eyes I saw among the crowd. 


Drcay.—A true outline of the race of man, from the “bloom, 
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We have said what we think is justly due to the au 


| “Scriptural Anthology,” and he has our best wishes that the a 
| cred flowers of which he sings, may perfume his Way | — 
| life. Should heartless critics assuil his effort with their merci 
less fangs, we hope the venom may recoil and poison the ‘ 


The volume is handsomely embellished; the presentation plalés 


In all it has nineteen embellishments, includ 
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Bayly & Burns have the work for sale. 
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1) grace her ball, and the aris- 


tocracy in turn made thei ir remarks to their own sct in whis- 
pers which were received by rude tittering and open laughter, | 


had | 


whilst cach was afraid to speak to any one whom they 
not previously known, for fear of incurring a bowing acquain-| 
tance with one who did not belong to the exclusives. ‘To add! 
to Mrs. Fielding’s distress, her friend, Mrs. Davis, positively 
refused to remove from a corner in which she had ensconced | 
herself on the plea of a violent head-ache, and showed by her || 
conduct that she sincerely wished herself out of the house.— 
However, a8 some compensation, Mr. Willard moved through 


the rooms with all the ease of a perfect gentleman, requesting || 


introductions to those who seemed most neglected, and making || 
his society acceptable to all. 

After the expiration of some two hours, which seemed to 
Mrs. Fielding an eternity, the guests were summoned to sup- 
per, and she congratulated herself upon the prospect of an end 
to her troubles. Alas! they had but just begun. Among the 
borrowed silver was one set particularly massive and elegant 
which she had ordered her own servant to appropriate to the | 
use of those least intimate in the house, but unfortunately one 


of the spoons had fallen to the lot of Mrs. Kirby and Mrs.|| ble'world. She sincerely rejoiced in Anna’s good fortune, and 


Fielding in speechless agony listened to a dispute between ler 
and the servant as to whether she should retain it or not, in 


which her own orders with regard to the disposition of the || 


There 
was to be sure a great clatter of knives, forks, spoons and || 
tongues, but yet she knew it must have been overheard by 
numbers, and she felt assured that nothing further could add || 
inisfortunes of the night. 


silver were exposed to the view of the by-standers. 


to the But she was mistaken —|} 
Whether from dancing on the floor above, or from what cause, 


we are unable to state, the temporary chandclicr was loosened 


from the ceiling, and just as she was congratulating herself 


upon the enjeyment evinced by her guest of the good things| 


provided for them, it fell upon the centre of the table with ai 


tremendous crash, demolishing all before it, covering the dress- || 
es of the ladies with ices, jellies, &c., and most unfortunately || 
dashing Mrs. Kirby’s fruit baskets into atoms. Mrs. Kirby 
yelled forth a fearful scream, and before Mr. and Mrs. Field- 
ing could interfere, the guests in her vicinity were edified by 
the account of the baskets having been in her possession for 
years, of the care she had taken of them and her willingness 
to lend them, but it secmed so unkind for a sister to refuse 
when mere acquaintances were willing to lend all their houses 
afforded. Mr. and Mrs. Fielding tried to repair the damage the 
supper table had sustained, by ordering refreshments to sup 
ply the place of those which had been rendered unfit for use, 
and Mrs. F., smiling as a martyr at the torture may be sup- 
posed to do when every nerve in the physical frame is stretched 
to its most exquisite extension, assured her guests that the 
harm done was trivial and of no moment. 

This occurrence ended the misfortunes of the night, and 
never did culprit receive a reprieve from death with more heart- 
felt pleasure than did Mrs. Fielding the adieu of her departing 
guests on that memorable evening. She consoled herself by 
the hope that the misfortunes of the occasion would not be re- 
peated; but she was mistaken for several kind friends who had || 
~not been invited called to let her know how badly young Mr. 
Bane had acted in spreading abroad the incidents of the night. | 
Mr. Bane had not been invited to the ball, but came in the 
train of a lady who did not require his escort inasmuch as she | 


|so kind to my poor mother and myself when we needed your 
| kindness, that I was anxious Mr. Willard and yourself should 


(to Mrs. F. than the most studied representation, and she felt 
the kindness of her motive and the delicacy of her behavior || had transpired, and just reproving myself that I had so rashly 


-|| present afforded a contrast to Mrs. Fielding’s ball, and made 


| lard’s friends. 


ime y voices and laughter, 
|| and ere she could arise to ascertain the cause, her her chil- | 


| Fielding was really glad to see her, for she felt sad and lonely. 


heard of the ball, and have felt hurt at her exclusion. 


| commence. 
evening. She had preferred giving her invitation in person 
as there would be but few persons present. Mr. Willard was 
|anxious that their marriage should be private, particularly as 
‘the »y would return to the city on a visit early in spring, when 
she would have an opportunity of seeing all her friends. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at her feet, Mrs. Fielding could not 
have been more paralyzed than she was for a few moments, 
| She recovered herself, however, and promised Anna that she 
lw -ould not fail to be present, at the same time that she con- 
| gratulated her upon her approaching happiness, and then seated 
| herself to reflect upon the mutabilities in this most changea- 


| 
| 
| 


| now recollected having heard something of Anna’s having a 


| beau in New York, but never for a moment conjectured that 
|he could be her favorite, Mr. Willard. Mr. and Mrs. F. at- 
| tended the wedding, and when paying their respects to Mr. 
| W., expressed their surprise when they heard of it the prece- 
‘ding day. Mr. Willard smiling replied, that she might have 
been sure that nothing but important business could have kept 
Anna from her ball. A guilty blush suffused Mrs. Fielding’s 
| cheek,and an unpleasant expression flitted over her face, which 
| Anna observed and strove to dissipate by telling her that Mr. 
| Willard was not aware that she had received no invitation, 
/and suffered him to remain in error. My dear Mrs. F., said 

| Anna, I knew that it was owing to the crowded state of your 

/rooms, which he tells me were filled to overflowing, but he 

| might have imagined it a slight offered to me; and you were 


be good friends. 
This conduct on the part of Anna was a greater reproach 


in its full force. The evening passed off pleasantly indeed, 
and the tempered gaiety but happy faces of the few persons 


her sigh as she reflected upon the labor and expense she had 


|| dren entered, ushering in their old favorite, Anna Bland: Mrs. 


i| yet she wondered much at Anna’s coming as she must have 
She 
'| was farther convinced of this when she observed a degree of'|| yet, at that time, the most splendid edifice could not have been 
|| restraint in Anna’s manner quite unusual, and an evident wish 
,to broach some subject if she could but summon courage to 
At length, when she arose to go, she requested 
| the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Fielding’s company on the next 


P < ates. 
had been travelling many miles, without om rsaed overa 
'| bleak dreary road, and execedingly fatigued in ‘body and worn 
in mind—it was with no small degree of pleasure that I gazed 
around upon the cluster of human dwellings which constituted 
the town of B . The tavern indeed promised in its exte- 
rior appearance little of what we call comfort or convenience; 









more welcome. After seeing my horse comfortably stabled, I 
entered the bar-room and took a seat with the landlord, near 
a deep old fashioned hearth, upon which blazed a cheerful fire 
of faggots. 

“It has been a cold, blustering day,” said mine host in a 
half smothered tone, as he rubbed his hands and drew his 
chair nearer the chimney corner. “Very, indeed!” I replied; 
and (by way of continuing the conversation) inquired in the 
same breath, the distance to a place a few miles north of the 
village. I obtained, however,a very short answer; and disco- 
vering that the backwoodsman was in a much worse humor 
than I suspected, I asked no more questions, but delivered 
mysclf up in silence to my own reflections. We had not been 
seated many moments, when the sound of horses’ fect coming 
rapidly up the yard towards the house, started me from my 
reverie. Instantly a voice called loudly from the door, “Hal- 
2” “What is your name?” returned the Iand- 
lord gruffiy, “and what may be your wish at this time of 
night?” “My name is Nat. Salter, and I am just from the 
Four Mile tavern on the prairie. A poor man who is dying, 
sent me to get somebody from the town to go and sce him; 
and I thought I would call here first. Do come! the poor 
fellow will leave us before morning, and he may have some 
great secret on his mind.” “I am sick myself,” returned the 
other, “and besides, I won’t trust my life with every body that 
comes along—so be off about your business—you can’t get 
any one here.” “Stop, sir,” said I, interrupting the last speaker, 
“you may not know that I am a physician, and have been 
taught to disregard my person when the prospect offers of as- 
sisting a fellow being in distress.” The manner of my now 
acquaintance became suddenly changed at this intelligence, 
and with an altered voice called the ostler, and ordered him 
to bring the gentleman (meaning me) his horse, and to sce 
that my own was well fed and provided for. I had returned 
to the seat by the fire, and was sitting with my head resting 
on my hand, revolving in my mind the strange scene which 








loa! who’se in? 








consented to risk my life with a perfect stranger in a strange 
place, when the ostler looked in at the door and announced 
that “the crittur was ready.” Ina few seconds I was mounted, 
and wheeling about, dashed after my guide through a piece 





lavished to purchase for herself a few hours of exquisite mise- 
ry. When she arose to take leave, Mr. Willard mentioned 
their intention of visiting our city the following spring, and 


| requested that Mrs, Fielding would return to New York with 


them as Anna would then be in a house of her own and tliey 
might thence visit Saratoga together. 

In compliance with their urgent invitation, the ensuing sum- 
mer saw Mrs. F. the guest of Anna; and without a struggle 


|| for it enjoying the advantages of an elegant and polished so- 


ciety, and receiving every attention from Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
In some of her preparations for the intended 


|trip to the springs it became necessary to call upon Anna for 


her mantuamaker’s direction, and Mrs. Fielding was not a lit- 
tle surprised to find in the person of her friend’s dress maker 








entered the room leaning upon the arm of another gentleman, | 


|her ci devante friend, Mrs, Davis, Anna made no remark upon 


of dense woodland, which skirted the town. We were soon 
well on our way, and finding my companion disposed to be 
sociable, I made a few inquiries in reference to the sick man 
on whose account he had taken so late and long a ride. In 
reply, I learned that he was unknown to the present inmates 
of the tavern—that he had arrived carly on the day previous— 
called for a room, and had becn writing most of the time 
since—that he had never opened his mouth to one of the in- 
mates of the place until a few hours before, when he made 
the request already mentioned. .From this account I became 
deeply interested in the object of the visit, and was deeply 
buried in my own thoughts, when the guide pointed with his 
finger to a flickering light in the distance, and informed me 
that it proceeded from the Prairie tavern, We soon came up 
to the house. It was built of logs roughly plaistered together, 
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more distinct. He was evidently fast going. 
door; and calling the landlord into the room, returned to the 
ted side. The dying man looked up into my face with an 
expression of wild delight, and taking my haud in his own, as 
though he would have said, “I thank you for this office of 
kindness,” breathed out his life v-ith a heavy groan. After 
the landlord had left the room, © bolted the door—removed the 
candle to the table—and sat down to peruse the manuscript 
It was written in a fair, legible hand, and ran thus:— 
“An unseen impulse urges me on to this history of my life. 
Its contents cannot effect me hereafter, although it may sever | 
to show the world my true character. I was the only son of | 


arich and indulgent father, in the western part of the State || 
of Virginia. Every attention had been lavished upon my edu || 


eation; and, with a tall, handsome figure of body—wealth and H 
| blood gushed out over my hands! I shuddered for a moment; || 


|| but recovering myself, threw the reeking blade as far as I || 


intelligence, I had few rivals in my native place. Mary Wat. | 
qox was all that the heart could desire, or the imagination de- 


pict-—though years have elapsed since we met—and I have no || 


miniature likeness to remind me of the unfortunate girl, yet 
do I remember her loveliness. How richly upon her delicately | 
arched neck fell the rich mass of raven hair!—what a form! 
ad oh that eye!—it haunts me still with its lustre and ex-| 
pression! But I will cease to attempt a description of those || 


charms which no poet can dream, or painter throw upon his! 






I opened the || 


iC, nu 


her poor weak husband.” This short speech affected me for 


| for the task which I was about to perform. Throwing down 
some loose hay upon the floor of this shed, and handing him 
| the bottle, into which I had privately thrown some powerful 
narcotic, I urged him to lie down and endeavor to sleep. He 
| did as I directed, and in a very short time slept soundly. The 
; moon passed from under a cloud at that moment, and its pale 
light fell full upon the deathly countenance of the invalid. For 
|an instant I repented of my resolution. But revenge whis- 
| pered, “go on!” and I could no longer hesitate. Drawing 
| from under my cloak a large knife, which I had purchased for 
the purpose, before leaving home; and, marking well my aim, 


|through his frame, and every muscle was still!’ The warm 
could hurl it; and, mounting my horse, started off in a gallop 


for the nearest town. I hurried to the tavern, and calling out 
the landlord, urged him to follow me—telling him, with well 


| assumed agitation, that my fellow traveller had been dragged 





from his horse by a highwayman, and murdered—that having 


l|no means of defence with me, I could offer no assis stance, | 
|} and had barely — with my own life. 


The man to whom 





anvass, Suffice it to say, that I loved her—was favorably re- 


eived, and obtained the promise of her hand in marriage.'| 


Te time in which our nuptials were to be celebrated, was fast | 


yproaching, when Charles Belmont, a Lieutenant in the navy, | 


jong, handsome, talented and good tempered, entered our | 


wn, After the first interview with Mary Walton, he found || suspicion. 


wiificulty in making up his mind to admire her person ant | 
wcomplishments. Ignorant of the engagement existing be-|| 
‘ren her and myself, he commenced his visits at General | 
Witon’s. In a short time “a change came o’er the spirit of|| 
tydream.” In her deportment towards me, Mary had be- |! 
me sadly changed. Every day developed more and more 
difference. I determined to visit her no more, At length, 
emorning while perusing the daily paper, my cye fell upon 
following notice:—“Murried, on Monday, 25th instant: 
tenant Charles Belmont to Miss Mary Walton, daughter of | 
al Walton, of this place.” 1 cannot tell the feelings of 
tmoment, Strange, as it may appear. I had never even 
md that they were betrothed! A very hell harrowed up my 
ould it be that another had seized that which was once 

lin my grasp? I cursed him with a dark and fearful 
‘and such were the lines which I wrote in the fervor of 
tloment, on a loose sheet which lay on the table beside me, 





Go! and hell’s worse curse be on thee! 


Go, inhuman monster, go— 
* * * * * * . ° 


* a * + * * * 


Conscience sting, and fiends torment thee! 
Fear and terror be thy lot— 

Parents—friends—forsake, despise thee! 
Go—foul being, be forgot! 


And when death’s cold hand, is on thee, 
Linger long in keend¢st pain!— , 

Hopeless, dark despair hang o’er thee! 
May’st thou never hope again! 


Scorching fires of hell roll o’er thee— 

Devil’s blush to see thee there! 
Go!—my endless curse go with thee— 
* Hell and sorrow, demon, share! 


lat a black cloud passed over every moral fveling of my 
at that moment! I felt like a fiend, and exulted in 





off with me in the direction of the spot. 


We soon arrived at the.spot; and it was proposed, | 
as I had the strongest horse, that the body should be borne be- 
fore me. Without the slightest emotion, I assisted in placing || 
the corpse of the murdered man on my own animal, and get- 
ting up behind it, rode on with my burden. The day follow- || 
ing this event, found the inhabitants of the town eagerly 


passed that way.” 


person, solemnly asserting it to be my perfect conviction, that 
the prisoner at the bar was the man. The jury retired for a 
moment, and returned with a verdict of “guilty!” and a few 


tory of the event, corresponding to that which I had already 
made—lamenting, in terms of bitter sorrow, the death of ‘my 
dear friend.’ Expressing my satisfaction at seeing the: mur- 
derer brought to justice, and telling her that such were my 
feelings that I could never see her again. For several days I | 


with black, 
that ‘his daughter had received my letter—perused it over and 





shall not forget to write my dear Mary of your goodness to 


/a@ moment; but revenge was uppermost,.and I braced myself'|| 


I plunged it deep into his heart! A sudden shiver passed | 


I addressed myself, soon collected a-group of the villagers, | 
who, fully crediting my story, mounted their horses and rode | 
So completely was 
I master of my thoughts and feelings, that not a word or ac- | 
|| tion escaped me by which I could bring upon me the least | 


searching for the high offender against the laws of God and | 
man. At length suspicion fell upon one who had been heard | 
to say that “he would rob the next well dressed man that | 
In vain did he declare his innocence, | 
The evidence appeared conclusive. A member of the house | 
{in which he lived, upon examination, confessed that he was 
no where to be found at the time in which the murder was || 
| committed; and, upon the stand, I swore to the identity of his 


days found me a silent spectator, among hundreds, gazing up- || 
on the execution of the very man I had ruined. Returning |) 
to my room at the tavern, I sat down and wrote Mary a his- || 


waited the return of the mail; at length a letter came, sealed || 
| 
I found it to be from general Walton. He stated |) 


again; and, at length, unable to bear life, had taken laudanum, 
and was found dead in her bed! Wardened as I was, I could || 





Aachest fiend of hell!” 
* * * * * * * * * * 


Here the manuscript ended. In a note found ina coat 
pocket, he requested that he might be baried with his head 
downwards, near the spot in which he had committed the fa- 
tal deed. The superstitious taverner insisted that he should 
not be on his premises to haunt him and his family. And af- 
iter being deposited in a rough box, the body was transported 
in an old wagon cart, to the neighboring town, and interred 
lalongside of Charles Belmont, the victim of his passions. On 
the following day, at sunrise, I continued my journey. But 
months and years passed away before I could recur without a 
| shudder, to the night spent on the sions 
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| ROBERT EMMETT. 


| Original. 


What 2a train of interesting associations does the name of 
|this distinguished man excite in the mind! We contemplate 
|him first a gay and intrepid youth, intelligent in every judge- 
| ment and beautiful in every eye—then we picture him, a per- 
| severing student in Trinity College—then the honorable gra- 
| duate—then the betrothed of the lady of his love—then a lead. 
er in a daring rebellion—then the victim of patriotism upon 
‘a scaffold. No one can read his sad history without emotion. 
|| The disinterested fervor of lis attachment to the cause of Trish 
| Emaneipation—the boldness of his plans—his liumiliating 
defeat—his touching trial and execution make an appeal, that 
sensitiveness cannot resist. Years have elapsed since he met 
his fate—other political martyrs have fallen and other blood as 
pure—as noble as his, has been offered up, a holy libation to 
the Goddess of Freedom. But has Emmett been forgotten ? 
fas his name perished? Has the halo of glory, that sur- 
rounded his brow vanished? no, no. His spirit still animates 
|, thousands—his mantle covers the lover of liberty and his me- 
|mory, engraven deep on every bosom, is associated with every 
| thing, that gives dignity and elevation to character. 

| Thetempest of 1798 had ceased. Finding all effort, to de- 
liver themselves unavailing, the sons of Erin had given up 
their sweetest. hopes while England congratulated herself upon 
ithe new success of her arms. 

Things were in this state, when an unexpected insurrection 
broke out with the utmost violence. Dublin was the chief 
scene of this commotion. Emmett, fearless of consequences, 
stood at the head of the disaffected party and with a zeal and 
‘courage, worthy of the best cause, led on his followers to the 
execution of the hazardous plan. His temperament was ro- 
|mantic. He had conversed with antiquity—imbibed its spirit 
|| —adopted its maxims and imitated its heroes. Had he mo- 








| 





idels? They too were drawn from the past. 

Owing to circumstances, which we need not mention, the 
'scheme of the patriot filed and the youthful Emmett was cast 
‘into prison. On the 29th September, he was brought to trial. 
|| Though an universal interest was felt in his case. 

Yet few (and they all military) were permitted to witness 
his trial. The result is well known, Emmett was found 
| guilty and condemned. 

There are some thrilling incidents connected with his last 
‘moments. Just before his trial, the keeper of the prison en- 
‘tered his apartment and discovering him to be engaged in an 
unusual manner apologized for his intrusion, “You sce,” re- 








not refrain from tears, when I read this letter. Instantly the || 
delicious and fiendish satisfaction, which I had all along felt, 


gave place to the most extreme wretclicdness. The deed of 


the night on the prairie rose before me, robed in all the horrors | 
of its guilt. I had been the cause of her suicid:—to whom, | 


| plied Emmett” how innocently 1 am employed. This little 
tress of hair has long been dear to me, and I am now plaiting 
it, to wear next to my bosom on the day of my execution.” — 

| Whose hair could it have been? Why was i an object of so 
much affection? What could have made it so valuble, as ta 











